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DEDICATED TO VIRGINIA‘’S LOVE OF GRACIOUS 
HOSPITALITY 


Since Colonial times the art of living has found its most elo- 
quent expression in Virginia. How proud are we, therefore, 
to serve that tradition in our second century at Thalhimers 
by introducing China and Glassware, a new department for 
which glamorous quarters have been designed adjoining the 
new Housewares department, opened last month in our second 
floor addition. Here we have gathered a dazzling array of 
exquisite china, sparkling crystal, rare ornaments, to delight 
the exponent of modern or the connoisseur of the traditional. 
Royal Doulton figurines and California ceramics, English bone 
china and Italian majolica vie for attention with Swedish cry- 
stal, collector’s cups, domestic porcelains. We hope you will 
come in, when next you are in Richmond, and let us show you 
how we are fast realizing our dreams for enlarged service to 


the future of Virginia’s homes. 
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... A Large Supply of 
Velour and Cyclorama 
Material 





ORDER 
NOW 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 





Let us beautify your stage for spring plays and com- 
mencement activities. Our representative in your vicinity 


will cheerfully furnish quotations without obligation. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE US TODAY 





Stage Equipment - Motion Picture Equipment - Bleachers - Sound Systems - Repair Service 


ye Matondl Bibon de Wile 


Le. ‘NATIONAL SCHQ)L SUPPLY CO. INC. 


RALEIGH, N. C NEW YORK, N.Y RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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For Your 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Recreational and Fund Raising Programs 


(Not to be confused with Classroom Audio-Visual Education) 


WE OFFER 16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


FEATURES: Rentals from $10.00 in Series 


JACK LONDON (Story of His Life) 
SCHUBERT, THE MELODY MASTER 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
OLD SWIMMING HOLE 


TOPPER RETURNS 


WESTERNS: Rentals from $7.50 in Series 


HIS FIGHTING BLOOD—KERMIT MAYNARD 
(From story by James Oliver Curwood) 


BORDERLAND—BILL BOYD as HOPALONG CASSIDY 
ENEMY OF THE LAW—TEX RITTER 
THE FUED MAKER—BOB STEEL 


Animated cartoons in COLOR will be supplied at no extra 


cost with each picture if requested. 


Send US YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


Be sure to indicate show date and first, second and third choice pictures. 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 
19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 
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Whitman-Peck Physics 


Up to date and practical, this textbook links physics 
with the everyday experiences of the high school stu- 
dent. With discussions of home appliances to inter- 
est the girls and of the functions of airplanes and 
automobiles to interest the boys, it teaches. the ap- 
plications of physics in terms the student understands 
readily. 
electronics and giving a modern explanation of weath- 
er unparalleled in any comparable text, it covers the 


Presenting the most recent information on 


topics of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Workbook for Development of 


America supplements State-Adopted Text 
Wirth 
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trends, issues, and events, this workbook suggests; a 
wealth of activities representing suggestions for comprehen- 
sion of the why, what, when, and how of our development. 
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Ability To Pay 


themselves in the midst of a flurry of figures. Ad- 

ditional State and local funds have been added to 
teachers’ salaries; salary schedules have been revised 
upward. Some teachers will be highly pleased with 
their increases; some will be mildly pleased; some less 
than mildly pleased. Generally, however, most school 
people appear to believe that while the State funds 
made available by the Special Session of the General 
Assembly are not sufficient to meet our needs in their 
entirety, they are quite substantial and should do 
much, not only to prevent a further exodus from the 
profession, but also to attract more people into 
teaching. 

When, however, salary schedules throughout the 
State are viewed comparatively, a keen feeling of 
displeasure attacks us. We have been attacked by the 
same feeling before, but this time the displeasure is 
more acute. 


G tems superintendents have recently found 


Rich and Poor 


We are speaking of the wide differences between 
the salary schedules of the poorer school divisions and 
the wealthier school divisions. Often increased State 
appropriations for teachers’ salaries have tended not 
only to perpetuate these differences, but also, in some 
instances, to widen them. We believe that State 
funds should be so distributed as to make for a large 
elimination of these differences. Such an elimination 
would not only result in a greater equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity, but it would also improve the 
stability of the profession and give the poorer local- 
ities a chance to erect badly needed new buildings; 
something they can never afford to do out of local 
funds if they are continually drained, often beyond 
reasonable effort, to provide money for salaries. 

This is no new idea. It is significant to remember 
that the Denny Commission had the same notion: 

. careful examination of the actual operation of 
the currently used formula (the old density formula, 
since abandoned) as made by the Commission’s Re- 
search Committee on Finance, has led to the con- 
clusion that it can be greatly improved by giving a 
larger place to the factor of ability to pay.” 


Still Unequal 

The density formula, now discarded, did provide, 
without intention perhaps, the ability to pay element, 
because the less densely populated school divisions re- 
ceived more money than the densely populated areas. 
And as a rule there is the greatest concentration of 
wealth where there is the greatest concentration of 
people. But now that the density formula is no 
longer used, the ability to pay factor, in our opinion, 
cuts too small a figure in the distribution of State 
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funds. Under the new method the poor school divi- 
sion often finds itself worse off than ever in trying 
to establish a salary schedule which can even ap- 
proach that in effect in wealthy divisions. 

It is true that there is a minimum education fund, 
which for 1946-47 will provide $344,000 to aid the 
poorer school divisions, but this will affect only a 
limited number needing help. 

There is, for example, the case of a city.in Virginia, 
with less than average wealth, ranking among the 
top three divisions in terms of effort, but still unable 
to approach the top salary schedules in the State and 
desperately needing to launch a building program 
which will cost upwards of $1,500,000. Can this 
city be expected to exert more effort? If it does, will 
not other municipal functions suffer? And where is 
the $1,500,000 for buildings coming from? 


Wide Is the Gap 


When the flurry of figures dies down and salary 
schedules are set up for 1947-48, it will be discovered 
that probably no more than half of the school divi- 
sions will be paying a maximum salary to degree 
teachers of as much as $1,800, which will be the 
minimum salary offered by around twenty-five coun- 
ties and cities. If public education is largely a State 
responsibility, equalization of educational opportu- 
nity should be a part of that responsibility. 

Because of the mere circumstance of a city or coun- 
ty line, should grossly inequal salaries be paid teach- 
ers? Should a child be penalized because he happens 
to live in a county where there is no taxable railroad 
property; penalized to the extent of not only poor 
building facilities but also penalized in being exposed 
to untrained, inexperienced low-paid instruction? 
Good roads run through the poorest areas in the State. 
Should not the same principle which makes this pos- 
sible be applied to public education? 


Effort 

It is true, of course, that some of the counties and 
cities whose salary schedules are not relatively high 
and whose school buildings are not relatively good 
are not exerting reasonable effort in comparison with 
their ability to pay. But there are some poor areas 
exerting three times as much effort as their wealthier 
neighbors and still, because of their limited tax re- 
sources, are not able to provide average self-help for 
education. 

In the long run the cities suffer from a lack of a 
system of equalized educational opportunity, because 
many of the boys and girls educated in the poorer 
regions wind up as citizens of the areas where 
wealth accumulates. 

Could we not have in Virginia a reasonable State- 
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wide salary schedule, made possi- 
ble through a system of distribut- WHAT THE 1947 SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
Pe Se ee ere Would w- GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPROPRIATED 
quire localities to exert a rather 
large amount of effort and after FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
this had been done, let the State 1946-47 1947-48 
provide the necessary additional 1. For increasing the State's share of the 
funds to put the schedule into ef- basic salaries of the division superin- 
fect? tendents ...... ay eee, fee | 
The solution is not an easy one 2. For teachers’ salaries 2,280,000 3,850,000 
and no system can be devised which 3. For teachers’ salaries, second year of 
will not have certain defects and the biennium—Conditional . . 1,000,000 
inequalities, but certainly there is 4. For aid to counties and cities incur- 
room for improvement in the pres- ring losses in State funds... . ESGoeee eH. itd: 
ent plan for distributing State aid. 5. For industrial rehabilitation to be 
It is a hopeful sign that the Sal- expended for the establishment, 
ary Sub-Committee of the VEA maintenance, and operation of a re- 
Teacher Recruitment Commission, habilitation center for handicapped 
headed by H. I. Willett, Superin- BA... ace. noir. 30,000 50,000 
tendent of Richmond City Schools, 6. For vocational education to provide 
is giving attention to the recom- for the cost of administration and 
mendation of the Denny Commis- supervision of the school lunch pro- 
sion that the distribution of State gram financed by a Federal appro- 
funds “. . . can be greatly im- priation and local matching funds. . 40,000 40,000 
proved by giving a larger place to 7. For supervising principals 10,000 15,000 
the factor of ability to pay.” 8. For scholarships for teachers for the 
public schools of Virginia for the 
Local Leaders a of the biennium—Con- saa 
HE Special Session of the 9. For improving the operation of the 
General Assembly turned an school and increasing teachers’ sal- 
x-ray on our local education aries in the Virginia State School, at 
associations. Many were discovered Newport News 2,000 5.000 
to be sound, active, living organ- 10. For improving the operation of the 
isms. They were functioning splen- school and increasing teachers’ sal- 
didly. A disappointing number aries in the Virginia School for the 
appeared to be quite without life Deaf and the Blind, at Staunton 6,000 12,000 
and effectiveness; that is, as judged 
by the efforts they miade in in- $2,508,000 $5,347,000 
forming their representatives in the 
Legislature about educational con- TOTAL FOR THE BIENNIUM $7,855,000 
ditions and needs in the State. Nor 


did some of them take any steps to 
enlist the support of outstanding 




















lay people in our legislative program. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven and 1948 will 
be two of the most momentous years in the history 
of public education in Virginia. Our request for 
State aid, embracing teachers’ salaries, liberalization 
of the retirement laws, and a uniform State-wide sick 
leave plan, will be the greatest ever made. To secure 
the needed funds, a tax program will be required. 

It will be a large responsibility of the local asso- 
ciation president during the next school session to 
provide leadership in producing informed public 
opinion in support of our program. 

No longer is the presidency of the local education 
association an honorary position bestowed upon an in- 
dividual because of length of service, or because he 
or she is a good fellow. It calls today for the highest 
wisdom, leadership, and integrity available. Local 
presidents must be prepared to discuss school prob- 
lems intelligently and factually. They must have 
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the confidence of their teachers. They must be able 
to challenge their thinking, secure their help, and weld 
elementary, high school, and vocational teachers, su- 
pervisors and administrators into a group that will 
possess the strength of unity. 


We hope that all local associations will elect their 
presidents for the 1947-48 school session this spring, 
so that when we have our leadership training con- 
ferences either in the summer or early fall, the new 
presidents can attend. 

One of the best boosts that any teacher can give 
to the forward march of education in Virginia is to 
use her vote and influence in the election of a re- 
spected, intelligent, well-balanced, energetic local as- 
sociation president. 





Russell County matched by one hundred per cent 
the recent State appropriation, making possible a 
$315 bonus for 1946-47 for fully qualified teachers. 
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The Prayer of the Teacher 


Lord of Learning and of Learners, we are at best but blunderers in this godlike 
business of teaching. .We have been content to be merchants of dead yester- 

’ days—when we should have been guides into unborn tomorrows. We have put 
conformity to old customs above curiosity about new ideas. 


We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, when we should have been priests and 
prophets of abundant living. :We have thought more about our subject than our ob- 
ject. We have schooled our children to be clever competitors in the world as it is, when 
we should have been helping them to become creative cooperators in the making of 
the world as it ought to be. 


We have counted knowledge more precious than wisdom. We have tried to teach 
our children what to think instead of how to think. We have thought it our business 
to furnish the minds of our children, when we should have been laboring to free their 
minds. 


It has been easier to tell our children about the motionless past that we can learn 
once for all, than to join with them in trying to understand the living present that 
must be studied afresh each morning. 


From these sins of sloth may we be freed. May we realize that it is important to 
know the past only that we may live wisely in the present. Help us to be more in- 
terested in stimulating the builders of modern cathedrals than retailing to them the 
glories of ancient temples. 


Give us to see that a child’s memory should be a tool as well as a treasure chest. 
Help us to realize, in the deepest sense, that we cannot teach anybody anything; that 
the best we can do is to help them to learn for themselves. 


Help us to see that all facts are dead until they are related to the rest of knowledge 
and the rest of life. May we know how to relate “the coal scuttle to the universe.” 


Help us to see that education is, after all, but the adventure of trying to make our- 
selves at home in the modern world. May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as masters 
of the mind. Give us, O Lord of Learners, a sense of the divinity of our undertaking. 


ADAPTED FROM A PRAYER BY GLENN FRANK BY THE VERY REVEREND PAUL ROBERTS, 
RECTOR, ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, DENVER 
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History For Today’s Children 


ET us suppose that no history 
of any kind were taught 
either formally or informal- 

ly in the elementary school. Let 
us suppose further that all adults 
completely shunned any discussion 
with children in the area of learn- 
ing commonly designated as his- 
tory. Such suppositions serve 
only to highlight two important 
but sometimes dormant observa- 
tions. One, that evidences of the 
past are always present and form 
the basis of much that is impor- 
tant in relationships between adults 
and children. And two, that the 
curiosities, interests, and needs of 
children lead to a penetration of 
the past, regardless of adult con- 
trols. 

American schools have long 
sought to develop instructional 
programs in the field of history 
which would be meaningful to 
children and at the same time 
transmit to each younger genera- 
tion the factual information con- 
sidered important by each preced- 
ing generation. 

For years our schools bent over 
backwards in supplying and in- 
sisting upon a quantity and qual- 
ity of historical information which 
was far too difficult for elementary 
school children. Intentions were 
good but, as in other subject areas, 
an understanding of the problems 
of child growth and development 
was limited. A review of elemen- 
tary history texts of 1890 and 
1900 astounds us today, and yet 
we realize that over-telling was 
better than no telling. 

In planning recent history pro- 
grams, we have recognized the sig- 
nificance of children’s interests and 


by W. Linwoop CHASE 


Professor of Education, Boston University 


the importance of meeting their in- 
dividual and group needs. 

In the everyday living of boys 
and girls their ordinary experiences 
cause them to raise questions which 
require answers involving aspects 
of history. True, many questions 
seem rather superficial in nature, 
but others are so searching that 
they require complete discussion or 
direction to the sources where an- 
swers can be found at the maturity 
level of the inquirer. And so to- 
day, the elementary grade teacher 
not only plans the area of his- 
tory to be taught but makes al- 
lowances for children’s special in- 
terests and needs as they arise. 

The selection of sound and ap- 
propriate basic texts, designed to 
satisfy the curiosity and needs of 
children and to arouse interest in 
history, is of primary importance. 
In using a basic text, however, the 
elementary teacher of history 





“Events that happened four thousand, one thousand, five hundred, one 
hundred years ago; what people did in our grandfather’s time, last year, 
yesterday, all have had their influence on the way we are living today,” 
Mr. Chase points out tn this article which he has permitted us to publish. 
It first appeared in THE PACKET, a publication of D. C. Heath and 
Company. The illustrations in this article are from ““Makers of The 


Americas.” 
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should consider the experiences of 
the children in the group. Many 
of these are closely related to the 
field of history. Teachers find that 
while each child’s experiences offer 
channels for extending the indi- 
vidual’s understanding, at the same 
time they frequently attract and 
stimulate the interests of other class 
members. 

Below are listed some of the 
many experiences that children in 
our schools may have today, which 
reach into the field of history: 

1. They compare and contrast 
ways of living. If their parents or 
grandparents came to settle in this 
country, with Old World tradi- 
tions, songs, books, attitudes, and 
ways of living, questions are apt 
to arise that necessitate the explora- 
tion of historical foundations. 

2. They listen to tales of the 
past. No elementary school child 
today remembers the first automo- 
bile or the first airplane. But 
father’s or grandfather’s vivid 
accounts of how they looked and 
operated give the child meaningful 
comparisons between the past and 
the present. 

3. They observe or take part in 
the celebration of national and local 
holidays. All holidays, even those 
religiously and politically inspired, 
have historical meanings. The Cub 
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Scout who marches on July 4, the 
boy on the sidewalk who on No- 
vember 11 watches the parade of 
the veterans of foreign wars, or the 
child who observes the reenactment 
of T’exas’ Independence Day re- 
turns to school with an added bit 
of knowledge and a great deal of 
curiosity and interest. 

4. They possess relics of a past 
era. A doll made in another coun- 
try or dressed in the costume of a 
different time; a music box from 
Austria; a pewter dish of Revolu- 
tionary times; a sea chest of clip- 
per ship days—these are stepping 
stones to worth-while knowledge 
of history. 

5. They notice place names. 
Place names have always been fas- 
cinating to both children and 
adults. Places have been named for 
famous men, for local characters, 
for local events, for features of 
local topography, and for places 
from which the original settlers 


came. Other names show the 
influence of various national 
groups, and many are original 


Indian names. 


6. They use maps. Maps tell 
stories to those who know how to 
read them and raise questions that 
history can answer. To children 
maps are records of adventure, 
when they learn some of the stories 
behind the wavy black lines, the 
dots, and the many other symbols 
used. 


7. They collect. Is there ever a 
classroom without its collectors of 
old coins, old guns, stamps, auto- 
graphs, and pictures of ships? Such 
interests are extremely broad in 
scope, but for teachers who want 
to help children develop a historical 
time sense, what better starting 
points are to be found? 


8. They read. The number of 
interests in historical events which 
have been stimulated by storybook 
rea'ling is beyond our estimation. 

Che experiences that have been 
meutioned above are, of course, but 
a sampling. Each elementary 
teacher has her own list and knows 
its value. Parents of today’s school 
children could and probahly did 
have similar experiences. There are 
further experiences leading into the 
field of history for today’s children 
that their parents could not have 
had, or could not have had in the 
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same degree. Let us consider a 
few of these. 

1. Travel. Children of today 
travel more than their parents did. 
Modern transportation has made 
known to them a world with far 
wider horizons than was known 
to children two decades ago. Some 
of them have not only read about 
but actually have seen pueblo 
houses in New Mexico; Japanese 
cherry trees along the Potomac 
Basin; and the pioneer village in 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

2. Travels by relatives or friends 
in the armed services. As long as 
any of the veterans who went to 
the most distant corners of the 
globe in World War II continue 
to live, their children and their 
children’s children will hear stories 
that will whet their desires for 
further knowledge — knowledge 
that can come from the fields of 
history and geography. 

3. Stories in their current events 
newspapers. There is widespread 
use in elementary schools of care- 
fully graded news sheets. Many 
current events can best be evaluated 
in the light of historical knowledge 
and understanding. 


4. Newsreels. Though news- 


reels are concerned with topics of 


the day, they often stimulate ques- 
tions that are historical in nature. 

5. Historical movies. 
years historical movies have been 
seen by millions of children. Fre- 


quently adults suffer when told by 


ten- and eleven-year-old children 
that Don Ameche 
telephone. These films undoubt- 
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edly arouse interest in historical 
events, but children must be led 
to check accuracy of portrayal and 
authenticity of subject matter. 

6. Newspaper headlines. It is 
during the middle grade years that 
children begin to discover other 
functions of the newspaper than 
simply being a vehicle for the ‘‘fun- 
nies."” Headlines are read, and 
often questions are asked if the 
previous experience of the child has 
shown him that questions are wel- 
comed. Here, as in other areas, the 
adult must be as objective as pos- 
sible. 

‘7. Radio programs. The radio 
brings newscasts and special pro- 
grams of historical significance into 
the homes of a large proportion of 
elementary school children. Au- 
thentic folk songs make their con- 
tributions to historical understand- 
ing. 

8. Monuments and markers. 
“On this site stood ,7, ae 
this house ———,”’ “Appeal to the 
Great Spirit of - ,” lists of 
heroes on plaques in public squares 
—such inscriptions are found at 
highway crossroads, in community 























centers and in city parks all over 
the country. Though many of 
these have existed for a long time, 
it is within comparatively recent 
years that historical and civic or- 
ganizations have shown increased 
interests in marking historical 
places or symbolizing historical 
events. 


Children’s Questions 


A child’s questions indicate to 
some degree his needs and interests. 
A number of research studies on 
children’s questions have implica- 
tions for those who plan the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. 
In a recent study* children were 
given complete freedom to present 
questions of all kinds for which 
they wanted answers. The analy- 
sis was based upon 9,280 ques- 
tions from 1,402 pupils, grades 3 
through 6, in 16 widely separated 
cities and towns. 

A consideration of the classi- 
fications into which questions were 
grouped indicated strong interest in 
the social nature of the subject 
matter dealt with. Of the total 


number of questions 49.37 per cent 
fell definitely within the area of 
the social studies. 

A summary of the analysis of 


all the questions states ‘‘the study 
shows a rise in interest in American 
history from the third grade 
through the fifth, but there is a 
marked decline in the sixth. This 
is not to be taken as evidence of a 
decrease in interest’ in the story of 
man’s progress, however. The 
steady increase in the percentage of 
pupils who raised questions about 
man as a social being, about meth- 
ods of communication and trans 
portation, and about inventions 
indicates an increasing interest in 
social ‘behavior. The questions 
show that as children grow older 
they become increasingly interested 
in the processes of development— 
the development of nations, of 
cities, of social customs, and of 
implements and instruments in 
common use. Many of the ques- 
tions they asked call for an inter- 
pretation of historical fact.”’ 
Children’s questions indicate 
certain interests and needs, but the 
content required for answering 
them, no matter how analyzed and 


*Baker, Emily V. “Children’s Questions and 
Their Implications for Planning the Curric- 
ulum,”” BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS 
Cot.ece, Columbia University, 1945. 
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synthesized, does not constitute a 
curriculum. It is necessary in a 
school situation first to determine 
certain goals and then to select such 
content materials and related ac- 
tivities as will best attain these 
goals. Through group study, with 
proper attention to individual 
needs and interests, the children are 
led to develop the desirable basic 
understandings, attitudes and ap- 
preciations, habits and skills. Un- 
less teachers have clearly in mind 
the objectives toward which they 
are working, history teaching be- 
comes aimless and descends to the 
low level of mere memorization of 
isolated facts. 


Objectives for Studying History 


Objectives for studying history 
in the elementary school should tell 
us the kinds of growth and de- 
velopment to be promoted or 
achieved through instruction. They 
must be based on the maturity level 
of children and be within their 
range of intellectual achievement. 

In the listing or classification of 
objectives there is no end. Courses 
of study and literature on the 
teaching of history abound with 
objectives ranging from two or 
three main classifications to scores 
in great detail. This writer sug- 
gests thinking of objectives for the 
teaching of history in two cate- 
gories: (a) those concerned with 
growth and development in the 
appreciations, attitudes, and under- 
standings already well established 
and genérally accepted as concrete 
and achievable by the majority of 
workers and writers in the field of 
teaching history in the elementary 
school, and (b) those concerned 
with growth and development in 
functional skills and habits neces- 
sary in using and understanding 
materials that will continuously 
contribute to the further building 
of appreciations, attitudes, and un- 
standings. 

Among the appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and understandings now 
quite generally accepted as. objec- 
tives are the following: (1) to 
learn the historical method of es- 
tablishing facts (how we know 
what we know), (2) to appreci- 
ate the contributions of the past, 
(3) to be aware of the nature of 
one’s social environment, (4) to 
understand the interdependence of 


peoples, (5) to comprehend his- 
torical allusions in everyday read- 
ing, (6) to interpret historical sit- 
uations in developing an under- 
standing of wholesome group liv- 
ing, (7) to develop intelligent pa- 
triotism, (8) to understand that 
continuity and change characterize 
progress, (9) to acquire a lasting 
interest in history, (10) to develop 
a sense of time and relationship 
between time and place, (11) to 
have the vicarious. experience of 
reliving the events of history, 
(12) to understand that history 
was made by common folk as well 
as those of high degree, (13) to 
use facts constructively in creative 
thinking, (14) to understand 
something of the motives which led 
people to act as they did, and (15) 
to develop belief and action in de- 
mocracy as a way of life. 

To develop the skills and habits 
that should contribute continuous- 
ly to the further building of ap- 
preciations, attitudes, and under- 
standings, we should consider such 
objectives as: (1) to read content 
material with understanding, (2) 
to read history with feeling and 
passion, (3) to identify and or- 
ganize major and minor ideas for 
outlining and summarizing, (4) 
to secure and use information from 
many sources, (5) to read pictures, 
maps, globes, graphs, charts, etc., 
for information, (6) to express 
ideas orally and in writing, (7) to 
plan, carry out, and evaluate ac- 
tivities, and (8) to develop ability 
in associational reading where one 
combines his own experiences and 
purposes with the material read, 
criticizes the selection, finds illus- 
trations of or exceptions to the au- 
thor’s statements, suggests further 
research or classroom activities, or 
in other ways responds independ- 
ently of the subject matter. 


The Unit Procedure 


The most common form of or- 
ganization of teaching and learn- 
ing procedure in history and the 
other social studies in the elemen- 
tary school is the unit. A unit 
consists of subject matter and ac- 
tivities-organized around a core in 
a way that explains and develops 
understanding of the core. For ex- 
ample, a unit called ‘Democracy 
Gains in All the Americas’’ is so 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Little Things About Teaching 


by Burorp KRACKE 





Supervising Critic, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


Reading Miss Kracke’s article made us want to teach again. So—with permission of the author 


and Alabama School Journal—we offer it to you as antidote for those mid-session blues 


ing are the small episodes never written in 

weighty text-books, never discussed in heavy 
tones at teachers’ meetings, never given in professional 
courses in colleges. 

[t is fun to open a schoolroom door in the morn- 
ing and be greeted by children, especially first-grade 
children. I like 
to see the clean 
scrubbed faces, 
starched blue 
pinafores, brief 
pert skirts and 
soft gay colored 
sweaters: hair 
braided in tight 
pigtails tied with 
crisp ribbons, 
curls hanging 
loose and bouncy 
or caught with a 
flower hair clasp: 
eyes, bright and 
expectant, that 
demand much 
from you, eyes 
that want kind- 
ness, sympathy, 
and a sharing of 
joys and sorrow. 


Ges: of the little things that I like about teach- 


New Shoes 


The pride of a 
child with new 
shoes is as great as the pride of a bride displaying 
her wedding gifts. The sorrow of a child forced 
to wear long black stockings to school when all the 
other children wear socks is as tragic as the grief of 
an adult who ‘“‘does not belong.’’ The fear of a 
child about to be punished is as great as the fear of 
the replacement joining the ranks of seasoned veterans. 


I like to go home in the afternoon and find wilted 
short-stemmed flowers on my front porch where they 
have been left by a child as he passed by. 


I like the ingenuity of the boy, who, when of- 
fered a dollar by his parents for each “‘A’”’ on his 
report card, explained the situation to the teacher, 
and tried to make an honest business proposition to 
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give her fifty cents ‘of each dollar that he collected. 


Moments to Enjoy 


I like the sacrifice of the child spending a dime 
that she had earned for what she thought was a 
bottle of perfume for the teacher. She never knew, as 
did the teacher, that the label on the bottle read, ‘For 
alcoholic and 
smoker's breath.” 

Or the honesty 
of a six-year-old 
who asks, ‘“‘Don’t 
you have but two 
dresses?”’ 

And the puz- 
zlement of a 
small boy, di- 
rected to draw a 
ring around a 
given word on 
the blackboard, 
when there are 
so many other 
words there, fi- 
nally half-way 
giving up by say- 
ing, ‘‘I tell you, 
this is hardening 
up on me.” 

The pride of 
an ungainly girl 
in being chosen 
to play the part 
of “‘the sleeping 
princess.”’ 

The joy of any child when he first learns to 
write his name. 


Ewing Galloway, New York City. 


The noise, the color, the life, the motion of any 
recess period when many prosaic boys and girls sud- 
denly are transformed into battling, shrieking Indians, 
cowboys, phantom men, nurses, or housekeepers. 
There, too, is the fearful child who settles timidly by 
a tree trunk or a rock watching with eager eyes but 
afraid to join the games. 


Perhaps these are trivial things too small and un- 
important to be mentioned in printed words, too 
detailed for the modern curriculum, not worthy of 
a frame of reference, but these are really the little 
things to enjoy in teaching. 
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ESE ORCS 


T is only fitting that an article 


of this kind should start with 
the words of the late F. Theodore 
Struck, a noted authority of In- 
dustrial Education. Struck says, 
“Industrial Arts appeals to many 
persons because it provides natural, 
life-like settings. The tools and 
the materials of instruction are 
clearly representative of the world 
of work. The atmosphere is one 
that is conducive to freedom of 
thought and of action. Independ 


Mr. Schwartz, who is a teacher 
and director of Industrial Arts 
in the Fredericksburg City 
schools, presents a sample of one 
of the better programs in this 
field. In the near future the 
State Department of Education 
will issue a Handbook describ- 
ing Industrial Arts courses of 
study. This, we believe, will 
meet a long felt need. 
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by ArTHUR H. SCHWARTZ 


ence is encouraged; resourcefulness 
co-operation is in- 
vited; participation is all but ir- 
resistible 


is rewarded; 


Many persons with little first 
hand information or experiences 
in industrial arts too often con- 
clude that the chief purpose of this 
program is to have boys or girls 
make things for personal use or 
that only those students with low 
intelligent quotients are found in 
this program. Those who see only 
the show side of industrial arts 
have need for considerable enlight- 
enment on the purposes and objec- 
tives of industrial arts as a part of 
general education. 


Since starting in January 1938, 
the Industrial Arts Department of 
the Public Schools of Fredericks- 
burg has made much progress. This 
progress has been made through a 
study of newer conceptions and 
duties of public education. Indus- 
trial arts must continue to func- 


Photographs by Judson Smith 


Industrial Arts in Frederichshurg 


tion as an integral part of the whole 
educational program if it is to 
receive just recognition. 

Any shop program should di- 
rectly satisfy the natural desires 
of the students to learn facts about 
industrial life as well as to help 
them to create projects with tools 
and materials. The following ob- 
jectives are used for the general 
shop setup in Fredericksburg: 

1. To provide exploratory con- 
tacts with, and information 
about, a wide variety of oc- 
cupations. 

To teach a variety of inter- 
esting and useful facts about 
industrial organizations, 
methods, machines and mate- 
rials. 

To teach certain generally us- 
able skills. 

To develop the ability to in- 
terpret working drawings. 
To develop an appreciation 
of the interrelationships 
among industries. 
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6. To develop consumers’ 
knowledge and appreciation. 

7. To develop the proper use and 
care of tools. 

8. To develop thoughts of safe- 
ty consciousness and habits. 

9. To develop a knowledge of 
beauty and design and an ap- 
preciation of workmanship 
and craftsmanship. 

10. To offer an interesting field 
of possibilities for develop- 
ment of worthwhile leisure- 
time pursuits. 

11. To develop in each student 
the habit of an orderly pro- 
cedure in planning and per- 
forming any task. 


High School Curriculum 

Industries and job opportuni- 
ties in trade businesses are well di- 
versified in and around Fredericks- 
burg. This accounts for the es- 
tablishment of a general shop in 
preference to setting up a unit shop 
with only one or two courses in 
industrial arts being offered to the 
students. 

Areas covered in the high school 
[Industrial Arts curriculum are 
studies and activities leading to 
architecture, engineering, construc- 
tion work and general mechanics; 
to teaching industrial arts and in- 
dustrial employment. 

At James Monroe High there 
are eight areas of study offered in 
the shop curriculum. These are: 
Drafting, Woodwork, Metals, 
Electricity, Blue Print Reading, 
Aeronautics, Plastics and Printing. 
This program is set up to give all 
students well-rounded experiences 
in the different phases of work. It 
is well to remember at this time 
that industrial arts is purely an 
exploratory course and it is not 
expected that the students are to 
be trained to become craftsmen. 

No student is allowed to take 











more than four terms (two years) 
of any one class. One exception to 
this case is printing where an extra 
year of production printing (pre- 
vocational) is allowed. Future 
plans call for pre-vocational work 
in all areas for the student who is 
going to work as soon as he leaves 
high school. 

Each class operates to fit the 
student’s needs and desires. The 
general shop plan is used whereby 
student working in various areas 
at the same time. Different methods 
are used in presenting the work 
and in the majority of cases the 
student is allowed to progress at 
his own speed. 

Every phase of drafting is of- 
fered. This includes general draw- 
ing, mechanical, architectural, ma- 
chine, marine, freehand and aero- 
nautical. Any boy who is planning 
to take engineering in college is 
urged to take at least one year of 
drafting. 

The woodworkers start with a 
semester's work in hand wood- 
work, this is followed by an in- 
troduction to machine work. Other 
selections in woodwork are cabi- 
net making, carpentry and model- 
making. 

Metal students in their initial] 
course have cold metal work, 
sheetmetal work and art metal 
work. Advanced courses are given 
in cold metal and sheetmetal. Some 
hot metal work is also included 
There is a course in foundry and 
a year’s course on the metal lathe. 

Two semesters of work are of- 
fered in blue print reading. 

Aeronautics is the most recent 
course offered and at the present 
time it is in the experimental stage. 
The students are showing consid- 
erable interest in it. 

Work in plastics finds the stu- 
dents, mainly girls, studying about 


| 
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and making things out of this com- 
paratively new product. Plastics in 
solid form are used now and dur- 
ing the coming spring term liquid 
plastics will be used. 

One of the best departments 
within the shop is printing. Each 
student may take four classes in 
printing. These would include 
hand composition, make-ready, 
and press operation. Cards, forms, 
tickets, posters, and programs are 
printed when extra practice proj- 
ects and exercises are found de- 
sirable. 

During the 1942-43 school year 
a girls’ class was started. This 
course is divided into two terms 
and it gives one credit toward grad- 
uation. Any girl can take one or 
more years of shop work. In the 
second or following years the girls 
take the same work as is offered to 
the boys. 

The main objective of this class 
is to offer the girls a well rounded 
practical course that will be of 
value to them in future years. 

The following is a list of the 
different fields of work cevered in 
the girls general shop course: 
Drawing (freehand and mechan- 
Electricity, Metalwork, 
Home Maintenance, Crafts, Safe 
ty (at home, in school, on the 


streets), Woodwork, Finishing. 
Plastics, Repair work and Print- 
ing. 


In addition to regular class 
work, students are instructed in 
being of service to the school and 
home in every way possible. Aid- 
ing in the care and upkeep of the 
things they use daily is part of the 
character education taught to every 
student in the shops. 


Visual-Aids Used 


The importance of visual-aids 
is stressed in this progfam. Silent 
and sound films are shown regu- 














larly. Almost daily some students 
use film strips. The shop has in 
its equipment its own film strips 
and projector. Other aids used are 
charts, maps, and tool and safe- 
ty cards. Models are on display 
in each field. 

One of the best teaching meth- 
ods used is the correlating of work 
between the shop and other classes 
in the school. For example: the 
English department cooperates by 
giving a written assignment on 
shop work. The mathematics teach- 
er uses problems presented by stu- 
dents needing help in the shop. 
Spelling tests are a part of the in- 
dustrial arts work. 

Special attention is given at the 
start of each new semester to driv- 
ing home the point of safety while 
working. Students report all un- 
safe practices and any form of haz- 
ard. First aid cabinets are well lo- 
cated in every shop. 

A point of importance that is 
stressed every year is the personnel 
plan. It is believed that this aids 
greatly in character development 
and presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for co-operation among 
students. Under the personnel plan 
each student has his specific duties 
to perform at the end of every class 
period. 

Every student has the chance of 
becoming a shop foreman. Super- 
visory responsibility makes a bet- 
ter worker when he returns to his 
group as an individual worker. In 
so doing he takes a keener interest 
in the care of equipment and ap- 
pearance of the shop. This is a 
plan to provide experiences in 
problems of management. 


The Industrial Arts News 


In February 1944, it was decided 
to publish a shop paper each month 
to properly publicize the work 
done in this department. The lit- 
tle paper is called the ‘Industrial 
Arts News’. The original idea 
behind the publishing of the Indus- 
trial Art News was to give the boys 
in the printing classes the chance 
to see the work that goes into put- 
ting out a publication. Since then 
it has become an accepted part of 
the shop. 

Undoubtedly the printing of the 
Industrial Arts News has been 
worthwhile to judge from the 
number of fine comments made 
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about it. 

Probably the best way to ex- 
plain the purpose of this publica- 
tion is to take the exact wording 
which appears in the masthead of 
every issue: ““The Industrial Arts 
News—an honest effort to present 
all aspects of journalistic work; to 
learn the editorial and mechanical 
make-up of a newspaper as well as 
to inform everyone of the happen- 
ings in the shops of the Fredericks- 
burg City Schools.” 

(Any superintendent, principal 
or shop instructor who would like 
to receive a copy of this newspaper 
may send his address to the writer 
of this article.) 


Junior High 

General shop in the junior high 
is all that the name implies, inas- 
much as it is an introductory course 
to several of the various types of 
shop work offered in this depart- 
ment. The work is divided into 
eight main heads: Drawing, Wood- 
work, Metals, Electricity, Home 
Maintenance, Crafts, Aviation, and 
Printing. Fifteen to twenty days 
are usually allowed for work in 
each unit. 

Chief emphasis is placed upon 
the proper use and care of tools and 
materials. The course is varied 
enough to give the student an op- 
portunity to work in the different 
type jobs so that he may get an 
idea as to what particular phase 
he is best suited. Through this 
experience he is able to follow the 
field in which he works best when 
he reaches high school. 

One important feature in the 
junior high each year is the annual 
birdhouse fair which is held in 
February. All boys in the seventh 
grade enter birdhouses into com- 
petition for prizes. This project 
always creates considerable interest. 


Elementary 


In the elementary schools, the 
general shop work is kept on a 
very elementary basis, but still or- 
ganized in such a manner as to give 
the pupils sound experiences in 
the use and care of tools. Since 
the greater number of pupils com- 
ing into the shop are quite imma- 
ture, it is kept in mind throughout 
the planning that all projects are 
fairly simple and yet interesting as 
well as inclusive of certain funda- 


mental skills. All work done in the 
shop comes under one of the fol- 
lowing groups: Drawing, Wood- 
work, Home Maintenance, Crafts 
and Model Building. 

Three years ago, an experiment 
was conducted with a group of 
second grade children in Industrial 
Arts. It has been a success since the 
beginning. 


Objectives Used in Grading 
From time to time the instruc- 
tors of industrial arts are asked the 
methods used in arriving at the 
student's grade. [he following ob- 
jectives are used as a check list: 
1. Skills by manipulation: tools, 
machines, and minerals. 
Knowledge of: related infor- 
mation about: history, litera- 
ture, mathematics, science, art 
and drawing: materials and 
uses; commercial practices; 
trade and industry. 
Habits of: job pride, accuracy, 
neatness, thinking through, 
thinking straight, honesty of 
construction, persistence, in- 
dustry and co-operation. 
The power of: coordinating 
nerve and muscle, reasoning, 
judgment, versatility; appre- 
ciation of good design, good 
construction and dignity of 
labor. 


Place for Guidance 

Guidance is an essential part of 
education. Within recent years, 
however, school people have be- 
come convinced that there must not 
only be more guidance, but also 
better guidance. The shop is a 
laboratory in which all academic 
concepts and principles are actual- 
ly applied. 

It is in the shop where the stu- 
dent receives a variety of experi- 
ences with various tools and ma- 
terials and where he acquires fun- 
damental industrial facts, and re- 
lated information. The wide- 
awake industrial arts teacher uses 
his shop subjects as a vehicle to 
teach the application of much of 
the abstract content in mathe- 
matics, science, geography, history, 
English and other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

In conclusion it can be said that 
it is the business of the public 
schools to see that the learner ob- 

(Continued on page 284) 
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“Older Girls Make Colorful Drapes.” 


ANY a one-room school is 
M: drab place to which chil- 

dren grudgingly come for 
a smattering of the three R’s. It 
need not be. 

It can join hands with the home 
in helping the whole child grow 
in skills and knowledge, in under- 
standing, and in aspiration. 

It can join hands with the com- 
munity so that the entire environ- 
ment becomes a laboratory for ex- 
ploring young minds, and the 
school a contributor to community 
betterment. 


Homes Lend Helping Hands 


Our school is an isolated one- 
room school in beautiful hill coun- 
try. We wanted it to be as home- 
like and beautiful as possible. Our 
older girls from the intermediate 
grades made colorful drapes as a 
home project and arranged them 
so as to shut out no light. Homes 
in the community contributed a 
mirror, a dressing table, a few pic- 
tures, and flowers in season. 

Pupil committees saw that the 
room was kept in order, floors 
cleaned, that water was kept in 
the cooler, that both toilets were 
kept clean, and that the playground 
was free from rubbish. The com- 
mittee on flowers arranged the cut 
flowers and took care of the grow- 
ing ones which were sent from the 
homes in our community. Every 
child in school served on some 
committee every day. 

We studied our community to 
learn its resources, industries, means 
of transportation, medical ‘ facil- 
ities. and kinds of recreation. We 





Miss Watts is a teacher of an 
isolated one-room rural school 
in Breathitt County, Kentucky. 
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Happy 1s the Teacher 


by BertHA Watts 





healthful, too. 





“Good teachers are always looking for ways to make the school 
environment attractive and healthful for children. 
are really successful, homes begin to be more attractive and 
In this article Miss Watts gives a very excellent 
example of what a teacher with imagination and ingenuity can 
do to enrich the lives of children and bring the school and the 
home closer together.”—Orville W. Wake, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education. 


When they 





learned what we could about the 
size and furnishings of homes, the 
education and occupation of par- 
ents, the number of children in 
families, and other factors. Chil- 
dren were observed closely to note 
health, nutrition, social and emo- 
tional adjustment, and interests. 


Ideas Leap From School to Farm 

Many things started in the class- 
room or on the school grounds 
spread to homes and beyond. Our 
school grounds provided godd ob- 
ject lessons in erosion, beautifica- 
tion, and sanitation. We filled the 
gullies, set out trees and shrubbery, 
and screened the toilets. The les- 
sons learned were carried home. 
Since there was much coal mined 
and sold in the community, we 
took as many arithmetic class pe- 
riods as were necessary in teaching 
the upper grades how to gauge a 
sled or wagon for coal. They 
learned how to measure acres of 
ground, to find out how much corn 
is in the crib, or to estimate the 
number of bushels of shelled corn 
grown on the farm while it is in 
the ear. 

The farm was one of our proj- 
ects in social studies. Children 
learned what to cultivate, what to 
pasture, what to leave in wood- 
land, and reasons for these deci- 
sions. Parents learned from their 
children the value of cover crops, 
how to care for pastures, methods 
of preventing erosion, and numer- 
ous other things. Children learned 
the best breeds of chickens for eggs, 
for meat, and both. They looked 
into the question of the types of 
hogs best suited for various pur- 
poses. 





One Project Helps Another 


The garden project helped the 
school lunch program. In time it 
affected the standards of garden- 
ing in the community and led to 
more careful selection of garden 
sites and better practices in har- 
vesting and storing produce. The 
pupils learned more by practice 
than from books. They learned 
the enemies and friends of the gar- 
den, how to control certain pests, 
and why different vegetables re- 


quired different types of soil. 


In forming health habits, the 
parents again assisted. One of the 
outstanding aids in maintaining 
good health was the hot lunch pro- 
gram. The parents donated lum- 
ber and labor and screened off a 
kitchen in the corner of the room. 
Each child brought a can of fruit 
or vegetables to supplement the 
food purchased for lunches. A 
well-balanced diet with the neces- 
sary vitamins was prepared each 
day. 

Handwashing before lunch was 
practiced, and grace was reverently 
said before the pupils started eat- 
ing. Manners were stressed, and a 
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Virginia's Educational Program 


by G. TyLter MILLER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





We present the conclusion of an abridgement of Mr. Miller’s ad- 
dress at the Annual Convention in which is discussed the elementary 
school, consolidation policy, and a number of other vitally impor- 
tant subjects with which all of us should familiarize ourselves if we 
are to possess a picture of the State Department’s over-all program 
for the improvement of public education in the Commonwealth. 





HE offering of the elemen- 
tary school should be organ- 
ized to include work in the 
following subject matter areas: 
Language Arts (English, Reading, 
Writing), Social Studies (Geog- 
raphy, History, Civics, Commu- 
nity Life), Science, Physical and 
Health Education, Mathematics, 
Homemaking and Industria! Arts, 
and Fine Arts. 


The Elementary School as a 
Community Center 


One of the principal functions 
of the elementary school is to en- 
rich and improve the life of the 
community of which it is a part. 
It can serve as a center of commu- 
nity life in the following ways: 

1. By serving as a coordinating 
agency in meeting the recrea- 
tional and health needs of the 
people of the community, 
both children and adults. 

2. By serving as a center in 
which various cooperative un- 
dertakings of the community 
can be carried out. 

3. By providing shop and home- 
making factlities for the adults 
of the community. 

4. By serving as a center of cul- 
tural activities. 

5. By serving as a center in 
which thinking on commu- 
nity problems can be clarified 
and advanced. 


Optimum Size of Elementary 
Schools 

The facilities that have been 
outlined as necessary for pupils of 
the school and the adults of the 
community cannot be offered in 
very small schools except at pro- 
hibitive cost. For example, play 


space, cafeteria, and shops will 
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probably never become a part of 
the program of two- or three-room 
schools on account of the expenses 
involved. It seems wise, therefore, 
as the report of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Commission has pointed 
out, to consolidate elementary 
schools into centers that have at 
lease four or more classrooms. This 
should be regarded as a minimum 
program of consolidation. As 
schools become larger, these facil- 
ities can be offered more econom- 
ically. In rural areas, schools with 
an enrollment of 300 or more ele- 
mentary children should be devel- 
oped, provided the area served is a 
definite community. As in the case 
of high school consolidations it is 
recognized, of course, that in some 
counties on account of topography 
and distribution of population, as 
well as present locations of sub- 
stantial buildings, there will be 
exceptions to the enrollment goals 
suggested above and in these coun- 
ties it will be necessary to operate 
smaller elementary schools. 


State Consolidation Policy 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation does not attempt to “dictate 
in any way to local school divi- 
sions in regard to the consolida- 
tion of schools, but does encour- 
age and recommend consolidations 
for the purpose of securing sound 
and comprehensive programs of 
education on both elementary and 
secondary school levels. 

It is, also, the policy of the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Edu- 
cation to render assistance to the 
local school divisions in developing 
an adequate program of education 
through survey services of building 
and transportation needs and ad- 


visory services of the staff of the 
State Department of Education to 
the end that better local programs 
may be developed. 

As a goal for optimum educa- 
tional efficiency in developing the 
comprehensive program through 
school consolidations, high schools 
ranging in enrollments of from 
600 to 1,200 and elementary 
schools of 300 or more pupils are 
recommended as desirable for the 
development of a comprehensive 
program of education based upon 
realizing educational efficiency at 
reasonable financial cost that is be- 
lieved to be within the ability of 
the respective school divisions of 
the State. 

It is recognized, also, that in 
some smaller counties and in other 


counties for the reasons already, 


stated it will be necessary to op- 
erate smaller schools unless several 
small counties should cooperate in 
the establishment and operation of 
joint schools for the areas affected 
by such consolidations. 

Many of the counties of Vir- 
ginia are so situated that the en- 
rollment goals proposed can be car- 
ried out with a minimum disad- 
vantage of transportation. It is an 
established fact that transportation 
is an important factor in school 
consolidation and that there are 
limits in time that pupils should 
spend on school buses. For exam- 
ple, in general, in the case of high 
school pupils the maximum range 
of time spent on school buses of 
60 to 90 minutes one way, and 
for elementary pupils a maximum 
range of 30 to 50 minutes one way, 
seem reasonable. In the transpor- 
tation of pupils the schools have 
the full cooperation of the State 
Highway Department through the 
development and maintenance of 
school bus routes. This Depart- 
ment has adopted the slogan ‘‘Not 
a School Bus Day Lost Because of 
Mud During the Session 1946- 
47.”" It is well known that the 
last session of the General Assem- 
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bly increased the gasoline tax in 
order to improve the auxiliary 
roads used by school buses and for 
mail routes, and recently meetings 
have been called throughout the 
State by the State Highway De- 
partment to which school super- 
intendents and other school and 
county officials and citizens have 
been invited to discuss and plan 
with the district highway engineers 
for the improvement of roads in 
general with special emphasis on 
school bus and mail routes. 

The basic reason for merging 
small schools into larger units is 
to carry out a sound educational 
policy and to provide for the high- 
est educational efficiency. There- 
fore, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that it is fallacious to 
merge small schools into larger 
units and at the same time to fail 
to provide comprehensive programs 
of education for the pupils in the 
larger schools. There is no educa- 
tional advantage in bringing large 
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numbers of pupils together in one 
school with virtually the same of- 
fering and opportunities they have 
had in the small schools. 


The movement to merge small 
schools into larger units for the 
purpose of providing a comprehen- 
sive program of education should 
be based upon careful study of the 
entire school system or school sys- 
tems affected. After needs have 
been discovered and a comprehen- 
sive educational program has been 
agreed upon by the school offi- 
cials, ample time should be taken 
to familiarize the people thorough- 
ly with the needs and the advan- 
tages of the proposed plan, since 
any program for the improvement 
of educational conditions to be suc- 
cessful must have the endorsement 
and support of the people in the 
area to be served. 


Regional Vocational Schools 


The State Board of Education 
has committed itself to the prin- 
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ciple of endorsing and encourag- 
ing the establishment of a limited 


number of regional vocational 
schools where training may be of- 
fered in specific vocations on a more 
thorough and more specialized basis 
than is possible in the vocational 
departments of even the larger com- 
prehensive high schools. It is pro- 
posed that groups of school divi- 
sions should cooperate in the estab- 
lishment and operation of such 
schools under a joint ownership 
arrangement. 

Nine centers have been tenta- 
tively selected on the basis of geo- 
graphical distribution and concen- 
tration of industries in which the 
practicability of establishing and 
operating such joint schools for 
white students will be fully ex- 
plored. 

The vocational facilities already 
provided on a regional basis at 
Manassas, Danville, Abingdon, and 
Norfolk (through the Norfolk Ex- 
tension of the College of William 
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and Mary) are to be included in 
this program of regional vocational 
schools, and the facilities at these 
centers should be further expanded 
as needed. 

In order to encourage and help 
finance the establishment or further 
development and operation of such 
schocls for white students, it is 
proposed that one-third of the nec- 
essary capital outlay cost (not to 
exceed $275,000.00 for any one 
school) be allocated from the Spe- 
cial State Vocational Capital Out- 
lay Fund, with two-thirds of the 
cost to be provided by the par- 
ticipating school divisions jointly 
owning such schools. The State 
would also assist in the operation 
of such schools through reimburse- 
ments for approximately two- 
thirds of the instructional expense. 
The remaining instructional and 
other operating expenses may be 
provided by local appropriations to 
cover tuition costs for those trainees 
under twenty years of age, by funds 
from the Veteran’s Administration 
for the cost of training of veterans 
during the next five or six years, 
and by individual tuition charges 
for non-veteran trainees over 
twenty years of age. 

For the purpose of encouraging 
and stimulating interest in the de- 
velopment of more adequate voca- 
tional training opportunities for 
Negroes, it is proposed by the State 
Board of Education that the Spe- 
cial State Vocational Capital Out- 
lay Fund be distributed on a pro- 
portionate population basis for 
such facilities to be established at 
regional high schools in those areas 
with small and scattered Negro 
populations, and at certain pro- 
posed comprehensive high schools 
with 500 or more pupils in the 
areas of the State with more con- 
centrated Negro populations with 
the regional vocational schools for 
Negroes probably limited to not 
more than one or two centers. For 
capital outlays for these facilities 
for Negroes one-third of the cost 
would be allocated from the Special 
State Vocational Capital Outlay 
Fund, and the localities would be 
responsible for two-thirds of the 
capital outlays. The usual aid on 
the instructional cost of the voca- 
tional departments in such schools 
would, also, be provided by the 
State. 
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In order to promote and en- 
courage the general shop and other 
vocational programs in comprehen- 
sive high schools with 500 or more 
white pupils, the balance of the 
Special State Capital Outlay Voca- 
tional Fund, if any should be left 
after allocation for regional voca- 
tional schools, would be recom- 
mended for distribution to such 
schools, with one-fifth of the cap- 
ital outlay cost for the vocational 
departments to be provided by the 
State, and four-fifths of such cost 
by the localities. It appears that 
only a limited amount will be 
available from this special fund 
for the vocational departments of 
these comprehensive high schools, 
and applications not already ap- 
proved will be recommended for 
allocations from the balance of this 
fund not earmarked for the regional 
vocational schools in the order in 
which such requests are received, 
provided the plans for such schools 
have been prepared and the con- 
struction programs approved and 
authorized by the proper local 
school and governmental authori- 
ties. 


The Rehabiliation Program 


Through augmented federal ap- 
propriations and increased State 
funds the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion has greatly expanded its serv- 
ices to the handicapped in the State 
in order to improve their physical 
condition and coordination and 
provide training in useful voca- 
tions, so they may become self- 
supporting instead of charges on 
their families or the State. It is 
hoped that through acquisition of 
a portion of the facilities at the 
Woodrow Wilson Army Hospital 
near Staunton these services for 
our handicapped people may be 
further expanded and improved at 
only a relatively small additional 
annual cost to the Commonwealth. 


Veterans’ Education 


Veterans’ education is also a re- 
sponsibility of the State Depart- 
ment of Education which must ap- 
prove and supervise on-the-job 
training programs. Through 
amendment of a Federal law in 
August 1946 the State Department 
of Education was granted the au- 
thority and provided with funds 
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for the supervision of this pro- 
gram. ‘I wenty-seven district su- 
pervisors located over the State will 
supervise the training within the 
firm, investigate firms desiring ap- 
proval to provide on-the-job train- 
ing, designate related institutional 
training, and assist the Division 
Superintendents in every possible 
way in coordinating the on-the-job 
and related institutional training. 
Related institutional training for 
veterans is provided through the 
regular vocational departments in 
the public schools in the fields of 
Agriculture, Commercial, Distr 
tive, and Trade and Industrial 
Education under the supervision 
and direction of the respective State 
supervisors and their assistants, 
without adding new services and 
personnel to the staff of the State 
Department of Education. 


Adult Education, Guidance, and 
Consultation Services 


In addition to providing educa- 
tional opportunities for children 
and youth, the public school system 
also must fulfill its obligation to 
provide education for adults as well 
through evening, part-time, and 
special classes as needed. Guidance 
must permeate the entire school’ 
program and cannot be separated 
from instruction; however, there 
is need for more specially trained 
counselors in this field in our pub- 
lic schools and for a more sys- 
tematic and intelligent approach to 
the problems of counselling young 
people on the part of both school 
administrators and teachers. . The 
members of the staff of the State 
Consultation Center at Richmond 
and the Consultation Centers at 
Danville and at Norfolk are in a 
position to and have been render- 
ing much valuable assistance to the 
public schools in developing more 
effective guidance services within 
the schools, and in assisting in the 
handling and advising of those 
who have special difficulties in 
making the proper adjustments in 
school. These services are, also, 
used extensively in assisting adults 
in getting adjusted vocationally. 


It is hoped that there may be 
further expansion of these services 
through additional centers located 
so as to provide assistance to all 
parts of the State. 





Self-Evaluation For Better Teaching 





We believe that a serious study of this Self-Evaluation Chart by teachers, regardless of how competent they 


already are, should improve the quality of instruction. 


It was prepared by a group of elementary teachers 


of Midlothian High School, Chesterfield County, working with Elste Coleman, Elementary Supervisor. 





Thoughts of the Elementary Teachers of Midlothian High School, Chesterfield County, as discussed in a 


pre-school planning meeting 
| am a teacher: 
I believe: 

That every child has a right: 


To see worthy purposes in his work. 


To learn, with guidance, to plan for the wisest use of work hours and of leisure hours. 
To have a balanced program with participation in many different kinds of activites; intelleccual, 


physical, aesthetic, creative. 


To learn to evaluate his werk and behavior and the work and behavior of others objectively and 


constructively. 


To live in an environment that leads him to master those skills and accumulate that information 
which is necessary for satisfactory adaptation to the increasingly complex world; that gives 
him appreciation of the beauty that is his heritage; that builds attitudes toward an understand- 
ing of people, places and ideas that are different from his. 


To take responsibility as fast as he is able. 


To learn to work, to play, to share with people who are like and who are markedly different from him. 


To be understood. 
To be secure. 


I ask myself: 


Are the purposes back of the daily work my 
purposes? 


Do I permit the classroom to become dirty, stuffy, 
disorganized, decorated with advertising calendars, 
poorly arranged flowers, too many miscellaneous 
pictures and so on? 


Do I write, spell, read carefully, interrupt when 
others are talking, borrow without permission, come 
late to school or to meetings, discuss people un- 
favorably, resent work that must be done? 


Do I put a wall between the children and myself? 


Do I live with my group in isolation? 


Do I assign work arbitrarily because it comes 
next in the textbook and confine my work chiefly 
to the textbook? 


Do I build false motivation by such remarks 
as ‘‘Do this for me’’ or ““You must know this if 


you expect to pass’’? 
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Does each child see and accept worthy purposes 
in what he is doing. 


Do I provide for a clean, well ventilated, well 
organized classroom with pupils taking responsibil- 
ity for arranging flowers artistically, taking care 
of waste paper, arranging challenging bulletin 
boards, science collections, decorations of children’s 
work and so on? 


Do I practice the same social manners and ad- 
here to the same standards which I expect of chil- 
dren? 


Do I welcome children’s confidences and respect 
them, share experiences that I have enjoyed, build 
a friendly atmosphere? 


Do I plan many ways of sharing our experiences 
with others, of taking part in school and community 
activities, of utilizing school and community re- 
sources through excursions, interviews, talks with 
specialists and so on? 


Do I work with the child in analyzing his inter- 
ests and needs and those of the group and guide in 
planning individual and group activities that will 
meet those needs and develop those interests? 


Do I face the child’s problems with him and help 
him to see that mastery of specific skills and ac- 
quisition of specific information are necessary for 
solving his problem? 
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Do I require the group to wait until I tell them 
what to do next? 





Do I provide chiefly for the ‘‘intellectual minded”’ 
child? 






Do I repeat instructions several times if children 
are inattentive. make rules without enforcing them, 
threaten punishment but not carry it out, blame 
the entire group for the misbehavior of a few, give 
negative corrections, give prominence to undesirable 
behavior? 









Do I consider behavior undesirable only when 
it annoys me? 











Do I come before my group unprepared, try to 
read ahead, fumble for answers to questions, cling 
to the textbook for information or for questions? 






Do I ignore suggestions of children? 






Do I pigeon hole a child as a “‘moron’’, “‘one of 
the family’’, “‘a non-learner’’, “‘the best in 
the class’? 














Am I judging a child according to an arbitrary 
standard which I have set up as desirable? 






Am I evaiuating his work according to my sub- 
jective opinion, or wholly by tests, grades on home 
work, etc. 







Am I hearing lessons? 





Am I evaluating products and teaching the child 
to evaluate on the basis of my approval or dis- 
approval? 






Does teaching bore me and do children irritate 
me? 





or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 





or 


or 


or 


or 





Have we planned together for so many interesting 
and desirable things to do that there is never time 
enough to do them all? 


Do I recognize the value of many kinds of learn- 
ing and provide time and materials for hard work, 
aesthetic enjoyment, creative achievement, and give 
approval to the results? 


Do I plan instructions carefully, present them 
clearly and expect children to listen and follow them, 
plan with children for a few necessary rules and 
see that they are enforced, talk over behavior prob- 
lems privately with the individual, know what to 
overlook, try to find causes behind misbehavior, 
praise desirable behavior? 


Have I a sense of values as to behavior, dif- 
ferentiating between simple mischief and genuinely 
bad behavior? 


Do I plan for and prepare my own work for a 
long period of time, know textbook and supplemen- 
tary materials that are available, foresee problems 
that may arise, bring other materials, and suggest 
activities that will enrich concepts? 


Do I attempt to analyze any suggestion or ques- 
tion to find the child’s interest or his problem 
and try to fit it into the program? 


Do I study each child to find strength and needs 
and keep my judgments tentative? 






Am I understanding the child through visiting 
his home, talking with him informally, observing 
his relations with various people in various circum- 
stances, having fun with him? 


Am I keeping files of each child’s work, analyzing 
his needs and his growth with him, helping him 
to evaluate his own work objectively and working 
for quality before quantity? 


Am I teaching children through living with them 
during the school days? 


Am I guiding the child in setting up criteria, 
accepted by society as desirable, by which he can 
measure the effectiveness of processes and products? 


Do I love children and love living with them 
in the classroom? 





The Ministry of Education of Afghanistan has indi- 
cated its keen interest in securing 31 American male 
teachers with B.A., M.A., B.S., or M.S. degrees and 
actual classroom teaching experience to teach the follow- 
ing subjects in its government schools: Mathematics, 
English, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geography, and 
Geology. The Schools to which the teachers will be as- 
signed are located at Kabul, the capitol, and at Kandahar, 
center of Afghan history and Pushtu culture. Among 
the 31, two principals are wanted, and three experts in 
methods of teaching English for the Teachers’ College at 
Kabul, which trains instructors. 




















How About Teaching in Afghanistan? 


foreign language. The two American instructors now 
teaching at Habibya College cannot alone meet the needs 
developed as a result of the English language require- 
ments. 


the Afghan Ministry of Education is offering modest 
salaries and travel both ways. Persons interested should 
write to the Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons, Department of State, Washington, D. C., so that 
their qualifications may be relayed to the Afghanistan 
Ministry of Education. 


The educational program makes English the required 


Under three-year contracts starting as soon as possible 
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To Observe 


Joseph Jenkins Roberts Day 


by LuTHerR P. Jackson 
Professor at Virginia State College, Petersburg 





Governor Tuck has pro- 
claimed March 14, 1947, as 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts Day. To 
aid in the observance of this 
Day in tribute to an early Negro 
statesman, we print this adapta- 
tion of an article from the Vir- 
ginia Education Bulletin. 





MONG the little nations of 
A world is the Negro re- 
public of Liberia on the 
west coast of Africa. Founded as 
an independent state on July 26, 
1847, the republic will celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary as a 
sovereign nation on July 26, 1947, 
and continue with an international 
exposition during 1948-49. The 
first president of this nation and 
the first president of Liberia Col- 
lege was Joseph Jenkins Roberts. 
He was born in Virginia in 1809. 
This man achieved distinction as 
a merchant trader, statesman, and 
an educator. It is appropriate 
that all the teachers of Virginia 
should honor him by joining in 
the observance of Joseph Jenkins 
Roberts day—March 14, 1947 — 
the day bearing the official sanction 
of Governor Tuck. 

Like other noted persons in 
American history, the paternity of 
Roberts is not fully known. He 
may have been the offspring of a 
white man, or of James Roberts, 
the lawful Negro husband of his 
mother, Amelia Roberts. James 
Roberts was born free; Amelia 
Roberts did not become free until 
1804 when she was twenty-three 
years old. There is some doubt 
also concerning his exact birth- 
place. It was either Norfolk or 
Petersburg, and in that section of 
Petersburg known as Pocahontas. 
Certainly Petersburg has the great- 
er claim on him today inasmuch as 
his parents lived here and the exist- 
ing public and private documents 
covering his early life reveal him 
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as a permanent resident of this 
town. 

His father or stepfather, James 
Roberts, was a boatman and the 
owner of a variety of craft sailing 
on the James and Appomattox 
Rivers. To this business of navi- 
gation Joseph Jenkins Roberts was 
trained. The youth also entered 
barbering and worked in a shop 
operated by William N. Colson. 
The barber business brought good 
income to most free Negroes, and 
it did to Roberts. For his spiritual 
uplift be belonged to the Methodist 
Church, the religious body which 
at that time showed more concern 
for the welfare of Negroes than any 
other in Virginia. Methodist slave- 
holders took the lead in liberating 
their slaves. For his educational 
development two or more schools 
awaited him. In all probability he 
attended the school of John T. 
Raymond which was operated by 
a society of free Negroes on Sun- 
days, or he was taught privately 
by a Negro tutor. 

The industry of his family is 
proved by their accumulation of 
property. More than once James 
Roberts bought real estate, and he 
provided well for his wife and chil- 
dren. At the time of his death 
(1823) his real estate embraced 
two houses and lots valued at six- 
teen hundred dollars and personal 
property, consisting chiefly of four 
boats, valued at six hundred dol- 
lars. Several years later Amelia 
Roberts sold this property, which, 
added to the sums of money earned 
by her son, Joseph, left them in a 
position to engage in higher busi- 
ness pursuits when the opportune 
time arrived. 

Finally, Joseph J. Roberts en- 
joyed the association of the lead- 
ing free Negroes of the town. 
Among these were Anthony D. 
Williams, Joseph Shepherd, John 
T. Raymond, Colson Waring, 
Nelson Elebeck, and William N. 
Colson. Williams was a _ shoe- 





JOSEPH JENKINS ROBERTS 


Communications seeking further 
information about the Virginia 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts Day Celebra- 
tion should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Virginia State College. For in- 
formation about Liberia Centennial 
Victory Exposition write the Com- 
mission at 1927 Eleventh Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C 


maker; Shepherd and Raymond 
were teachers and property holders; 
Waring was a preacher and prop- 


. erty holder; Elebeck and Colson 


were barbers, and property holders 
in the second generation. To prop- 
erty ownership, Colson added 
learning. By reason of his constant 
letter writing, his reading of books 
on intricate subjects, and his pos- 
session of a private library, the 
progenitor of the Colson family 
of today, in depth of knowledge, 
easily surpassed many college bred 
youth of our day. Colson, a man 
of brown complexion, and Rob- 
erts, a man of light complexion, 
were boon companions and both 
were highly progressive. 

But in spite of the success of 
these individuals in Petersburg, 
there were certain influences operat- 
ing in America at this time which 
led them and free Negroes every- 
where to consider emigration to a 
foreign land. Two centuries earlier, 
groups of Englishmen had mi- 
grated from England to America 
because of religious oppression; 
now in the 1820 decade and later, 
groups of free Negroes were to mi- 
grate from America to Africa be- 
cause of racial oppression. In every 
state of the United States they were 
granted important civil rights, but 
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in no state were they granted com- 
plete political rights. Worse still, 
according to the pronouncements 
of the leading statesmen, Negroes 
were never to occupy a position of 
equality with the white race by 
making them real citizens. 

Sensing the injustice of this sit- 
uation, but holding rigidly to the 
view that America was to forever 
remain the white man’s country, 
a number of the most prominent 
people in the United States assem- 
bled at Washington, D. C. in 1816 
and formed the American Coloni- 
zation Society. Their chief pur- 
pose was to persuade free Negroes 
and ex-slaves to emigrate to a for- 
eign land and finance them on the 
voyage to this land. The country 
which the Society secured was Li- 
beria and to this country, they, 
with the backing of the United 
States government, sent 6,792 emi- 
grants over a period of thirty-one 
years (1820-1851). Of this num- 
ber 2,409 were Virginia Negroes. 
One of the companies of emigrants 
from Virginia came on the ship 
Harriet in 1829. Among her 160 
passengers on board was Joseph J. 
Roberts. 

All of the experience gained by 
this man in Virginia found am- 
ple opportunity for expression in 
Liberia. He soon became one of 
the leading citizens of the coun- 
try. His first venture in the new 
country was to put into operation 
a mercantile company which he, 
Colson, and others had already or- 
ganized in Petersburg. It bore the 


name of “Roberts, Colson, and 
Company.” Finding such raw 
products as dye-woods, hides, 


ivory, palm oil, and rice in abun- 
dance in Liberia, the company ex- 
ported these products to merchants 
in New York and Philadelphia. 
They bought a ship, the schooner 
Caroline for this purpose, and on 
her return voyage to Africa, 
brought over goods of American 
manufacture, which Colson’s wife 
had purchased in this country for 
sale in the company’s store in 
Monrovia. This export and im- 
port business continued for a num- 
ber of years, but unfortunately 
Colson’s connection with the en- 
terprise was lost following his un- 
timely death in Liberia in 1835. 
The business success of these 
mefchant traders and others met 
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with the approval of the American 
Colonization Society. Indeed this 
organization welcomed any sign of 
growth, because it was never their 
intention to keep the settlers in 
Liberia in a state of dependence. 
Rather, they allowed Liberia to 
follow ‘‘the usual evolutionary 
steps noted in the growth of many 
a pioneer nation.’’ First came the 
period of colonization, then the 
era of the commonwealth, and fi- 
nally the establishment of the in- 


dependent nation. Self government 
was thus introduced gradually. 
Every step upward was accom- 
panied by the drafting of the serv- 
ices of Roberts. During the last 
years of the colonial period he held 
minor offices, then during a por- 
tion of the commonwealth he 
served as governor, and finally 
when independence was declared 
in 1847 he was elected the first 
president, with his term beginning 
(Continued on page 302) 
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IS 
PRECIOUS... 


That’s why we are going all out to make your’s count for more with 
our personal shopping service. It’s your simplest solution 
to saving shopping hours when you need things from Miller and Rhoads. 


If you’re in the store and want to find things in a hurry, . 
just call for a Personal Shopper to guide you through the store 
straight to the things you want. You'll find her a great help. 


If you want a Personal Shopper to do your buying for you, 

just dial 2-3111, ask for Personal Shopping Service, and give the shopper 
your list. She’ll collect your needs in a jiffy and 

have them delivered to you. 


If you do not live in Richmond but would like to shop by mail, let 

us put your name on our catalog mailing list. Send in your 

request to Miller & Rhoads, Mail Order Division, 2220 W. Broad Street, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


These are services for saving your precious time . . . we hepe 


Willen s Choc 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 
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Important School Legislation 


In addition to the Appropriations bill, the contents of which are given on 
page 262, the 1947 Special Session of the General Assembly passed the follow- 
ing significant school legislation: 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 
Patron, Senator Charles T. Moses, Appomattox County. 


To create a commission composed of nine members, two from the House 
of Delegates, one from the Senate, and six appointed by the Governor from 
the State at large. The commission to make a study and report upon the 
public free schools, giving especial attention to: “the sums necessary to at- 
tract and hold qualified personnel, the problems of school transportation, 
whether or not the localities are able to bear the increases required to improve 
the schools and, if not, whether the State should provide a large portion of, 
or the entire, cost of transportation, and the salaries of teachers and other 
instructional personnel, and methods of financing the same including the 
advisability of a sales tax for such purposes”; and also the “administration 
of a State supported system of schools and such other matters as it deems 
relevant to the foregoing. . . . The commission shall conclude its study and 
make its report to the Governor and General Assembly not later than Decem- 
ber one, nineteen hundred forty-seven.” 


Senate Bill No. 20 


Patrons, Senator Robert Y. Button, Culpeper County, and 
Senator Leonard G. Muse, Roanoke City. 


To amend and re-enact Section 643 of the Code of Virginia, as amended, 
to allow interest rates to be increased from 2 per cent up to 4 per cent only 
in those cases where the Literary Fund, having lent out all its available 
money, must go to the Retirement Board for additional funds. 


House Joint Resolution No. 5 
Patron, Mr. Edward O. McCue, Jr., Charlottesville. 


Directing the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council to make a study and 
report not later than September one, nineteen hundred forty-seven to the 
Governor and General Assembly upon matters quoted in full as follows: 

“1, To consider the advisability of subsidizing Virginians, both male and 
female, to enroll to study at one of our State teachers’ colleges and to 
become public school teachers under contract with the State in order 
to provide a real source of trained and competent teachers in Virginia. 

“2. To make a thorough examination of the State teachers’ colleges to as- 
certain the extent to which said colleges are training nor not training 
Virginians to become public school teachers. 

“3, To make a re-examination of salaries of public school teachers with 
especial consideration of higher compensation for those meriting it 
from the standpoint of ability, training, experience and scholastic stand- 
ing. 

“4. To re-examine the retirement act leading to consideration of amending 
it to make it more flexible and workable; to examine the question of 
the advisability of compulsory and non-compulsory features. 

“5. To consider compelling the localities to assume a greater financial in- 
terest in their schools and to place conditions upon State appropriations 
to the localities to insure their cooperation. 

“6. To consider the question of minimum salaries for teachers in Virginia. 

“7. To consider any other matter which will lead to more effective opera- 
tion of the schools and greater cooperation between the State and 
localities. 

“In making this study the Council shall consult with such State agencies 

and hold hearings as it deems appropriate.” 


House Joint Resolution No. 17 
Patron, Mr. I. C. Boyd, Russell County. 
Declaring the sense of the General Assembly “that no person should be re- 


fused employment as a teacher in the public schools of the State, or have his. 


or her existing employment as a teacher terminated, on the sole ground that 
such applicant for employment or employee is a married person.” 


House Bill No. 49 
Patron, Mr. Charles C. Louderback, Page County. 


To restore conditional appropriations not released during the current year 
to become conditional for 1947-48 as follows: for major repairs to State- 
owned buildings and equipment $1,000,000; for University of Virginia $811,000; 
for Medical College of Virginia $713,750; for Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
$750,000; for Virginia Military Institute $270,000; for Radford College, 
Woman’s Division of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, $170,000; for Vir- 
ginia State College $250,000; for Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia $225,000; for State Teachers College at Farmville $158,000; for 
Madison College $250,000; for Lynchburg State Colony $280,000. This bill 
also makes “absolute and not subject to the conditions” an appropriation of 
$262,500 for free textbooks “as provided by law, for the year ending June 
30, 1948.” 
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Commission on Curricular 


Problems and Research 


by Exuis F. Hartrorp 
Coordinating Agent 


The Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has given consid- 
eration to the problem of reconver- 
sion which faces it in postwar 
Southern education. During the 
war the Southern Study was com- 
pleted. This major undertaking re- 
sulted in a number of significant 
reports by individual schools par- 
ticipating in the Study and a final 
report by the staff. 


The emergence from the war and 
the completion of the Study brings 
the Commission to the point of re- 
thinking, planning and formulating 
its longtime, continuing program of 
service to and through the colleges 
and schools composing the South- 
ern Association. 


The Commission has arranged for 
a coordinating agent and office to 
be maintained as a part-time repre- 
sentative of its Executive Commit- 
tee. A report entitled A Roll Call 
of Southern Educational Groups has 
been completed. Copies are avail- 
able upon request to the coordinat- 
ing agent, who may be addressed at 
the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 29, Kentucky. 


The Commission has available for 
free distribution a limited number 
of copies of booklets prepared by 
the staffs of Lafayette (Ky.) High 
School and the Parker District (S. 
C.) High School. 


The foregoing information con- 
cerning materials available to South- 
ern educational institutions and 
groups is offered by the Commission 
in the hope that it will be found 
useful to those who are concerned 
with educational problems. 


Members of the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research 
from Virginia are as follows: J. L. 
B. Buck, Department of Education, 
Richmond; F. C. Fox, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland; and R. C. 
Jennings, Superintendent of Schools, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 




















«graphic aids for health 


Se) and grooming programs... 


as 


Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets ...wall charts. 





§ ee: EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
their future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 

terial! 


Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 


boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 

habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street 
New York 20, N.Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 
Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [| (For Elemen. & H. S.) 

3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [} Hand Care [| 
Name 
Name of school or group 
School Address 
City 

Sr. High 
Teacher Training College = Sentons Other 

Grades Taught Se Number of Classes Taught 


Subject Taught ; .... No. of students in one class: Girls 
or Title 
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The following resolution was adopted at the 1946 Congress of Amer- 





ican Industry, National Association of Manufacturers, Waldorf-Astoria, 
























New York, December 4, 5, and 6. We are printing it in this form so 





that you can cut it out and send it to leading manufacturers in your com- 


Education 


RECOGNIZING that the effective functioning of the American education system 


munity. 


has been greatly impaired by the economic aftermath of the war; 


RECOGNIZING that inequitable compensation which has generally prevailed for 
the teaching profession has been a major factor, among others, in creating a 
nation-wide shortage of competent teachers needed for the proper instruction 


of millions of American school children; and 


RECOGNIZING that subversive ideologies present a strong challenge and that high 
standards of educational intelligence are thus necessary to the preservation of 
the traditional American way of life with its freedom for the individual, for 
his enterprise in industry and for his opportunity to win for himself by fair 
competitive means that place for which his abilities qualify him, which is the 


basis of the American free private enterprise system, 


The Congress of American Industry urges manufacturers 
everywhere to examine in their respective communities 
the need for improving teaching standards and support- 
ing within the limit of community capabilities the estab- 
lishment of compensation for the teaching profession 
that will insure the attraction of competent men and 


women to the profession. 
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| CUCK AS A WUNK 00. eine vv 


Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 
Man's hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “‘all thumbs” with unanswered questions .. . 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 
T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 


Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
21st Avenue South at Pierce Street © Nashville 4, Tennessee 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Consolidation Has Its Drawbacks 


by Bonnie S. BaALy 


Teacher, Dickenson County Schools 





School bus transportation, in 
the great Southwest, at any rate, 
has its problems, says Miss Ball, 
but she still believes in consoli- 
dation—in moderation. 





thought it settled long ago. 

Consolidation, yes, it is doubt- 
less here to stay. It is one of those 
things that came along with a 
changing world, in a century of 
lightning progress. 

We wail about the little com- 
munity ship without a rudder—the 
little red school house. But alas! 
the little red school house has gone 
to town, just as the little business 
has merged into big business, and 
the little country church has either 
abandoned its humble surround- 
ings and joined up with the town 
church, or taken the easier way out 
by turning a dial and “‘attending’”’ 
services by way of radio. 

The school bus comes along, 
stops at the crossroads store; gath- 
ers up the childern, and brings 
them home. It sounds simple and 
convenient, and in many sections 
of the country, it is so. But we 
often seem to forget that here in 
the United States we not only have 
a Rocky Mountain Highland, but 
also an Appalachian Mountain 
Range, and that approximately 
half of our forty-eight states are 
affected by these mountains when 
it comes to highway building and 
travel. There are other rugged 
spots as well as sections with much 
ice and snow in northern states. 
Mountainous regions, like portions 


[: is an old subject and we 


of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia are faced with 
difficulty and expense far beyond 
the average, in highway construc- 
tion. Therefore, school buses must 
travel over many unpaved roads in 
order to reach pupils: This is par- 
ticularly true in the Cumberlands. 
Last year we managed to squeeze 
in exactly seven days of school in 
December after influenza epidemic 
contributed its share to stoppage. 
Snow and ice on steep mountain 
roads kept buses away from school. 

Other conditions beyond con- 
trol of school authorities were 
ushered in by the war.. There were 
dilapidated, broken-down buses, 
unsafe and undependable. Since 
the war labor strikes and shortage 
of materials have slowed up deliv- 
ery of buses. With the return of 
veterans and the general settling 
down to earth, school enrollment 
has increased almost everywhere. 
(Our superintendent says we have 
one unrationed item—children. ) 

Whether more children are killed 
in bus accidents than otherwise 
enroute to and from school, I can- 
not say. 

Another problem in consolida- 
tion which we have either chosen 
to ignore in the past, or which has 
become more prevalent, is the tend- 
ency toward misbehavior on buses. 
There is something about packing 
a crowd of children together that 
creates a ‘‘root hog or die’’ attitude, 
without the strictest supervision, 
which is not always possible. 

Consolidation? Of course, but 
to be taken in moderation—a word 
we Americans too often forget. 








Industrial Arts In 


Fredericksburg 


(Continued from page 270) 
tains as wide a variety of training 
as possible. 


It is desirable that he becomes 
familiar with the physical world 
of everyday experiences, including: 
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materials, processes, machines and 
sources of basic commodities. 

He should acquire skills in the 
use of the simple tools used in 
the basic trades and crafts and 
develop an appreciation of good 
workmanship and fine materials. 
The Industrial Arts program of 
the Public Schools of Fredericks- 
burg offers this type of training. 


ATLANTIC CITY—will you be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 

~_——o 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller’s 
Tuomas A. Epison gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 

ll 
“SALICACEOUS,”’ ‘‘dioecious,” and 
“‘apetalous”’ isthe humble poplar tree but 
not according to WINsTON, the diction- 
ary where you don’t have “to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 

PP” 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. power 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 
ADVENTURES IN Reapine, by Dorothy 
N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dts- 
COVERY, ExpLoraTION, and TREAs- 
URES, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, toexplore, and totreasure reading. 

ae 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be ser ved by no less 
than 60 persons. 





NEW CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. 
The new WINSTON catalog and list 
are now available. Request your copies 
from Department TA. 











ew 
FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edison are Charles Dickens (Stories 
Asout CHILpREN, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 LeEacuEs UNDER 
THE Sea, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 

ad 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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History for Today 


(Continued from page 266) 


planned that the outcomes of the 
use of factual material and pupil 
activities develop understandings of 
the generalization that democracy 
gains in all the Americas. The es- 
sence of any unit is found in the 
understandings that have been set 
up as its outcomes or objectives. 
Contrary to the criticisms of those 
who do not know the funda- 
mentals of the unit procedure, fac- 
tual information is important and 
absolutely necessary to any devel- 
opment of understanding. On the 
other hand, the activities which the 
pupils carry on are as essential as 
the factual material, for it is 
through these activities that they 
gain command of the content and 
put it to the useful purpose of de- 
veloping the understandings for 
which the organization was set up 
in the first place. Meaningful and 
vital activities are the very life- 
blood of the learning process. 


History for Today’s Children 


History is a “‘live’’ subject, a 
story of men and women and chil- 
dren and the ways they have lived. 
‘Events that happened four thou- 
sand, one thousand, five hundred, 
one hundred years ago; what peo- 
ple did in our grandfather’s time, 
last year, yesterday, all have had 
their influence on the way we are 
living today.”’ 

The memorization of names and 
dates, causes of wars, and provi- 
sions of treaties can be exceedingly 
dull. Rich associations built around 
the principal events of history can 
make the past seem exciting and 
always very real, and give it enough 
dramatic detail so that there comes 
full realization that the people in 
history books once walked and 
talked and played and worked. 
History study that is dull makes 
children say, “‘So what? What dif- 
ference does all that make to me?” 
History that satisfies the 
needs and interests and the natural 
desire of children to know why 
things are as they are makes them 
say, “History isn’t like studying 
at all; it is like going on a new ad- 
venture every day.” 


study 
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Happy is the Teacher 


(Continued from page 271) 
pleasant conversation was carried 
on, after which came the rest period 
before we resumed our work. Later 
on in the day, after the danger of 
interference with food digestion 
was over, we had our strenuous 
play period and other activities. 


The Older Help the Younger 


Our community is a large one, 
and many pupils came walking for 
two miles, over hills, through nar- 
row paths, and across creeks, which 
at times were swollen. To lessen 
the fear of the parents for the little 
ones, we had guardians for each 
group of children. Here again the 
teacher knew her children. She 
knew from which direction they 
came and other factors before she 
selected guardians for protection to 
and from school. Pupils enjoyed 
responsibility and here again the 
parents cooperated by having little 
Susie and Billy ready the following 
morning. These guardians were 
commended for their services and 
were changed often to give others 
a chance to serve the school and 
community. 

Our collection of books and 
magazines were made available to 
the entire community. What we 
had was for the child in the home 
as well as in the school. 


Three R’s Get Their Innings 

Our children were grouped not 
in grades but according to their 
abilities. We found out where each 
child was, put him in the group 
in which he belonged, and carried 
him as far as we could during the 
term, changing him from group to 
group as he progressed. In spelling, 
language, and writing we tried to 
teach the pupils correct expressions 
of oral language and to spell and 
write correctly all words which 
they were apt to meet now or 
later. We dwelt on correct forms 
of different kinds of letters, simple 
paragraphs, and the sequence of 
stories. In reading, we tried to 
teach the child how to read, lead 
him to like to read, and to broaden 
his reading interests. 

Happy is the teacher who has 
this kind of working relationship 
with home and community in the 
exciting business of child develop- 





ment. 








Here’s how you 
can do a better 
teaching job eee 


A; you know too well, classrooms 
everywhere are overcrowded. And you 
are working overtime to maintain high 
teaching standards. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films can be a potent aid to 
you. They make it easier for your stu- 
dents to learn, easier for them to retain 
knowledge . . . and easier for you to 
teach more to more pupils in less time. 


Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom 
films. The new ‘‘Lease-to-OWN” Plan 
enables you to use these films while 
your school is paying for them. And 
year-to-year payments are as low or 
lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 53-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ee 





FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ICA FILMS— 
BRITANN bjects taught 


itles cover su : 
1. Over dergarten through high ee 
: Unbiased and authentic. yo 
a ame high standards 0 


: itannica. 
clopaedia Britan +. the industry 


3. preteens a experience in making 
—over clusively. 
classroom films ex —~" educa- 


tn collaboratio a 
4. Croce ate recognized as authoritie 
° 


in their fields. 


. Used by se 
S foreign cou 


hools in 48 states and in 
ntries. 





— 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Teaching As A Career 


by Exviza Warwick WISE 





This report is an analysis of 
“the shortcomings and good 
aspects of teaching as a career’’, 
provided by the teachers of the 
Newport News Education Asso- 
ciation and prepared by the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee of 
which Miss Wise is Chairman. 





IRST 1 shall list the advan- 

tages we found. (1) It is 

challenging to know that your 
work will really make a difference 
in the lives of others and will de- 
termine the type of citizens our 
country will have in the future. 
(2) Working with growing per- 
sonalities is more interesting than 
dealing with inanimate objects. 
(3) There is no monotony in the 
day’s work because of the varied 
activities of the classroom program. 
(4) The long summer vacation 
gives an opportunity for travel, 
study, or rest. (5) A teacher's 
co-workers are people of congenial 
tastes and interests. (6) Then, 
there is the joy of teaching which 
is not definable. 


We feel that one of the reasons 
many young people do not enter 
teaching is because of the program 
of the teacher’s colleges. Many 
high school graduates are unde- 
cided about their life work. They 
select a college, not with prepara- 
tion for a career in mind, but 
wanting only a good liberal arts 
education. If our teachers colleges 
could provide the same standard 
of education these students would, 
verhaps, find their way into teach- 
ing. 

These are the deterrents teachers 
have found in teaching. (1) Classes 
are too large. (2) There is too 
little teacher participation in the 
policy making, yet she must carry 
it out and defend it before par- 
ents. (3) The buildings, mate- 
rials, and equipment are not ade- 
quate, for doing a satisfactory job 
of teaching. (4) There is not 
enough social and professional free- 
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dom. (5) There is a lack of pro- 
fessional recognition for good 
work. (6) Living arrangements 
are difficult for the teacher who 
does not live at home but returns 
home for the summer. Every year 
she must locate new living quar- 
ters or make arrangements to sub- 
let for three months. The latter 
often means a substantial loss to 
the teacher. (7) Salaries at present 
are inadequate. (8) Elementary 
teachers desire time during the day 
in which to plan their work and 
relax a little. 


The many changes made in the 
school program have placed new 
demands on the elementary teach- 
er. The health program carries 
with it inspection, recording and 
follow up work with parents. The 
physical education program entails 
caring for equipment.and record 
keeping. With the addition of su- 
pervisors came more demands and 
meetings to be attended. The vis- 
ual. education program necessitates 
previews and record keeping of 
films used. The advent of libraries 
placed more duties on the teacher. 
The cafeteria and playground su- 
pervision consumes most teacher's 
lunch hours. Added to this she 
must visit the homes of her pupils, 
meet with fellow teachers to try 
and raise the standards and pay 
of her profession—and somewhere 
she must find time to prepare the 
next day’s work. 


Records are kept, libraries taken 
care of, books ordered, fines col- 
lected, playgrounds and cafeterias 
supervised, eyes checked and re- 
corded six times, baseball throws 
are measured and recorded, milk 
money collected, and the one thing 
that usually suffers is the prepara- 
tion and execution of that part of 
the day’s program which requires 
the best effort of the teacher. Teach- 
ers grow dissatisfied because their 
time and energy has been diverted 
from the very work they love— 
teaching. 





NEW ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


(1946) 


Test for High School Entrants 
By LESTER D. CROW, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College 


ALICE CROW, Ph.D., Dean and Guidance, 
Girls H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Especially valuable for guidance work 
Health Education Test 
Gr. 7-12 & College 
By JOHN H. SHAW, Ph.D., Chairman, 


Teacher Training Dept. of Physical 
Education, Sy:acuse University 


MAURICE E. TROYER, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Evaluation Center, Syracuse University 


Edited by CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Health and Physica! 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A substantial contribution to health 
education 


Social Studies Test 
Gr. 7-9 


By LESTER D. CROW, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Education Department, Brooklyn College 


EVERETT F. AUGSPURGER, A.M., 
Supervisor of Social Studies, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


An outstanding test on Unified Social 
Studies 


Specimen Set, High School & Col- 
lege Tests, $1.00 


Specimen Set, Aptitude Tests (High 
School & College), $2.00 


Specimen Set, Elementary School 
Tests, $1.00 


Send for complete catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
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Such a grubby little valentine—no 
lace, no satin, no pretty poem! 
Butch made it himself, scrawled 
the message, pasted it crookedly 
together. It didn’t cost much, but 
what a lift it gives a Mother's heart! 


No, it isn't cost alone that counts. 
It's what a thing does for you. Like 
electricity, for instance. Dependable 
electric service is Mother's 365- 
days-a-year valentine —ready all 
the time to lift the burden of home- 
making, ready to make life easier 
and happier for her. 








And when Mother struggles with 
her budget, she can't help noticing 
that electricity is just about the 
smallest item. While the cost of 
nearly everything else went uP, the 
price of electricity came down—AND 
STAYED DOWN. Maybe you don’t 
know it, but the average family now 
gets TWICE AS MUCH ELECTRICITY for 
its dollar as it did 20 years ago. 


Yes, electricity—like Butch’s val- 


entine —does a lot for a little 7 


* Listen to the New Electric Hour—the HOUR 
OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 











An Emergency Teacher Speaks 


by ANpREW J. Litton 


Teacher, Stickleyville Elementary School 





Mr. Litton, a high school grad- 
uate in 1926, served in the Army 
Transport Service during the 
war. He is one of the emergency 
teachers about which so much 
has recently been said. 


URING the past few months 
D: have read many articles 
concerning the acuteness of 
the teacher shortage in Virginia and 
the rest of the nation. Officials 
have suggested methods for re- 
lieving the condition. Licensed 
teachers have had their say. Ex- 
teachers have told why they are 
now ex-teachers. However, I have 
never seen an emergency teacher's 
views in print. It is as one in 
that category that I wish to speak. 
As acting principal of a rural, 
four-room elementary school and 
teaching the sixth and seventh 
grades, I have observed a few 
things in our educational system 
that I believe need correction. 





Increased pay will cause the pub- 
lic to have more respect for the 
teacher and his profession. It is 
hard to try to persuade Johnny to 
become a teacher when his father, 
who can hardly sign his name, 
makes twice as much digging coal. 

I find that the discipline of the 
school children of today has de- 
teriorated from that of those of a 
generation ago. This may be at- 
tributed to a lowering of moral 
standards which is nation-wide: 
also because most of the children 
come from the lowest paid and 
least educated group as shown in 
a graph in a recent Journal. 

Schoolrooms are now too 
crowded. This is due to the fact 
that economic conditions have im- 
proved so that more parents keep 
their children in school longer. 
More teachers is the only solution 
to this problem. 

Intelligence levels have dipped 
to some extent in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. This is not due to any 






average decline but may also be 
caused by the continued attend- 
ance of those pupils who would 
have dropped out under less fa- 
vorable circumstances. 


Reading seems to be one of the 
weakest subjects in this school. 
The subject matter seems to be 
over the head of the average pupil. 
I think that the pupils do far too 
little outside reading. Most of the 
pupils are deficient in vocabulary 
and knowledge of word meaning. 
I think the reading course should 
be supplemented by easier remedial 
reading matter. 

I have had the wholehearted co- 
operation of the local superintend- 
ent, the supervisor and all officials 
connected with the Board of Edu- 
cation, as well as fellow teachers, in 
my endeavor to fill this position. 

I have received many things in 
my contacts with the public, pa- 
trons, and the pupils that are well 
nigh priceless. They combine to 
make my present position a pleas- 
ant interlude. The many pleas- 
antries will be remembered long 
after the many problems connected 
with it have been forgotten. 








NEW 
MUSIC 


Available 


Basal music program 
for grades 1-6 





HORIZONS 


by McConathy Morgan 
Mursell Bartholomew 
Bray Miessner Birge 


Complete Series Now 


Representative in Virginia: 


LEARNING PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


GEorGE G. ANDERTON, Saluda 


A Basic Reading Program 
by Nila Banton Smith 


because it considers the job as 
a whole and does the whole job 


LEARNING 


TO 
READ 


Truly Basic 


for grades 1-3 
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Lippincott Textbooks For Your Classes 


SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE 


SMITH AND VANCE 


A new one-year general science textbook. Includes experiments, demon- 
strations, activities, and self-tests. Mastery Tests and Teacher’s Hand- 
book available. 


MODERN-LIFE CHEMISTRY 


KRUH - CARLETON - CARPENTER 


A practical high school chemistry text that gives the basic principles of 
chemistry and their daily uses. 


W. F. MARMON, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Atlanta 














As Others See Us 


‘The first time I took charge of a study hall at Centennial High School, I thought I was in a bear 
garden. .. . I have met rudeness and lack of control here more than anywhere else in the world [she 
has taught in England, India and Australia]. In America the child seems to govern the school, instead 
of school authorities governing the child. 


‘The American child does not know how to study. He has never been taught, and so he thinks only 
of grades—not of education. . . . In England we do not waste time grading: we go through the year 
and then have examinations to determine the amount of learning. [U.S.] children . . . are all happy 
and smiling, but there is no serious study. I have 129 pupils and only 20 can study seriously. 


‘How can there be serious study and discipline when five minutes before the end of the period, a jazz 
tune or a Christmas carol comes over the loudspeaker to disturb the lesson; that is the signal for every- 
one to talk. . . . Bells ring, and 1,200 students rush shrieking into the halls. A clock and bells are 
the dictators of the schools. 


‘And the forms that must be filled out! I wish I had kept account of the time spent filling forms. 
In England we check the register in the morning and that is all. This business of playing hooky [is] 
unheard of in England. . . . We trust [the children] and they do not cut... . 


“Here the teachers never meet. Back home... we have some social contacts. While the children 
have their free milk, the teachers have 20 minutes for a cup of tea and social intercourse. There are no 
bells ringing and no dictatorship rules. . . . I like to be conscientious as a teacher of my own free will. 
. . . I don’t feel free in Centennial.’’ (From Time, January, 1947, quoting an English exchange teacher, 
who for a year is teaching in Pueblo, Colorado. ) 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Mrs. Pauline Gorham 


New Department Head 


Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham was 
elected president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
VEA at their annual meeting. She 
is principal of the Jefferson School at 
Alexandria and has been very active in 
the work of the Department which she 
now heads. 

Mrs. Gorham has been in the Alex- 
andria School System since 1934, hav- 
ing taught two years and serving as 
supervisory principal since. 
that she taught English in a junior 
high school at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and was Dean of Girls and 
teacher of English at Greenbrier Col- 
lege, Lewisburg, West Virginia. Mrs. 
Gorham holds a B.S. degree from Madi- 
son College and a M.A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has 
also studied at the University of Cali- 
fornia, George Washington Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, and Syra- 
cuse University. 


Prior to 


Superintendent Resigns 


William Hampton Keister, who 
has served the Harrisonburg schools 
for 53 years, as teacher, principal and 
superintendent, has submitted his resig- 
nation, effective at the expiration of 
his term in June. 

When he came to Harrisonburg in 
1894 as principal and high school 


290 


in Virginia Education 


teacher, there were only 265 boys and 
girls housed in the original Main Street 
school and in the four-room Negro 
school. There were seven teachers, in- 
cluding the principal. Today, the Har- 
risonburg schools are housed in plants, 
with their equipment costing more 
than $650,000. There are 70 teachers, 
supervisors, specialists and an enroll- 
ment of 1,650, which at one time was 
as high as 1,850. 

The Harrisonburg schools under the 
supervision of Mr. Keister were among 
the first to establish manual training 
courses, and Harrisonburg also has the 
distinction of being the only school 
system in the State to maintain the 
12-year program, eight in the grades 
and four in the high school. 

Throughout the years Mr. Keister 
has been active in civic, religious, and 
organizations. He was 
State director of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1907. From 1908- 
10 he served as treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and was 
elected president in 1911; he served ten 
years on the executive board of the 
VEA. 


Mr. Keister is a native of Highland 


professional 


County. 
New Principal 


M. W. Nelson, for many years 
principal of the elementary school at 
Circleville, West Virginia, has accepted 
the principalship of Blue Grass School, 
Monterey, replacing Martin Judy 
who resigned on January 1 to accept a 
position in Martinsburg, West Virginia. 


English Professor Honored 


Atcheson L. Hench, professor of 
English at the University of Virginia, 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Dialect Society. He is currently 
serving on a committee of the organi- 
zation to work toward the publica- 
tion of an American dialect dictionary. 

Now entering his 25th year of 
teaching in the Edgar Allan Poe School 
of English Literature and the Linden 
Kent School of English at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Mr. Hench also has 
served as vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer of the American Dialect So- 
ciety. 


The organization, which is patterned 
after a similar learned society in Eng- 
land, was founded in the 1880’s and 
at present has a membership of over 
400 teachers from colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation. 

Mr. Hench, who received his doc- 
torate from Harvard University, also 
studied at Lafayette College and taught 
there and at Wesleyan University be- 
fore joining the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1922. 


Britannica Promotion 


J. M. Stackhouse of Richmond, 
Virginia, has been appointed to the 
newly-created post of regional manager 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc. 

Mr. Stackhouse is one of four new 
regional managers who will operate of- 
fices being established in the four ma- 
jor geographic regions of the country 
as part of a program to serve more 
completely the audio-visual needs of 
schools and other institutions. He is 
assigned to the Eastern territory which 
comprises the 17 states on the Eastern 
and Southern Seaboard from Maine to 
Florida, with headquarters in Rich- 


mond. 


Events 


The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will have their 
Twenty-Fifth Meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, on February 28 and 
March 1, 1947. Speakers for February 
28 will include outstanding leaders in 
the field of mathematics education, 
among them, Dr. M. L. Harting, Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Dr. Raleigh Schorling, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Mathematics who are not 
members of the Council are cordially 


teachers 


invited to attend all meetings. For 
further details, write to Carrie B. Talia- 
ferro, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, who is State Represen- 
tative of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 
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The Southwide Educational 
Conference scheduled for Atlanta on 
April 10 and 11 will be held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. Atlanta con- 
vention facilities are reduced as a re- 
sult of the Winecoff Hotel fire. 

This announcment was authorized 
by Thomas C. Boushall, conference 
chairman, who said that more than 
2,000 invitations are being issued. 

The conference will be the first step 
in a Southwide campaign to improve 
educational standards, in which it is 
hoped to enlist the support of many 
organizations. 

Dr. Wortley F. Rudd, of Richmond, 
s chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, which is spon- 
soring the conference. 


The Inter-American Summer 
University of Costa Rica was estab- 
lished by Presidential decree in Au- 
gust, 1940. Its first session was held 
in 1941 with Licenciado Alejandro 
Aguilar Machado as Rector and Miss 
Fletcher Ryan Wickham as Secretary. 

War prevented a second session until 
1946 when the following courses were 
offered: 

Fonética—by Roberto Brenes Mesén, 
Professor Emeritus of Northwestern 
University. 

Composicién—by Professor Isaac 
Felipe Azofeifa of the Universidad de 
Costa Rica. 

Conversacién—by Professor Salva- 
dor Umaiia of the Unversidad de Costa 
Rica. 

A special feature in conjunction 
with this Summer University was the 
teaching of English by the North 
Americans to groups of boys of the 
Liceo de Costa Rica and girls of the 
Colegio de Sefioritas. 


The high quality of academic work, 
the cordial hospitality and sincere 
friendship of the Costa Ricans merit 
a large attendance at future sessions. 
The North Americans offered recom- 
mendations for affiliation with the Uni- 
versidad de Costa Rica, etc., so that 
in the future credits can be trans- 
ferred to Universities in the United 
States. 

Anyone planning to attend the 1947 
session and wishing detailed informa- 
tion before the 1947 catalogue is is- 
sued, may address Dr. Nora B. Thomp- 
son, 116 Argyle Road, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania, until April 1, 1947. Please 
send a large self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope and ask specific questions. 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
Culpeper 
Emporia 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Hampton 


Lawrenceville 


The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 





» 


Luray 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Orange 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
South Boston 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Wytheville 











Outdoor Education. A program 
for making outdoor experiences a reg- 
ular part of the American youth’s 
school life, and of the American teach- 
er’s training, was compiled from the 
recommendations of 40 leading edu- 
cators and published in the November, 
1946, issue of Extending Education, 
a bulletin published by National Camp 
of Life Camps, Inc. 


The educators met last summer at 
National Camp in Sussex, N. J., to 
study the relation of camping and out- 
door life to American education. Dele- 
gates represented the U. S. Office of 


Education, State departments of edu- 
cation, local school systems and Na- 
tional Camp. Divided into three com- 
mittees, the conferees considered three 
aspects of outdoor life: (1) its value 
in education; (2) its place in teacher 
training; (3) development of public 
support for camping and outdoor edu- 
cation. 


Copies of Extending Education, giv- 
ing this significant report, may be se- 
cured upon request by writing Na- 
tional Camp, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19. Quantities are 
available at moderate price. 
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3 GOLDEN RULES. 




















... that will make traveling 


easier for everyone 





Reserve your room well ahead... 
advising time of arrival and day of 


departure. 


Cancel reservations promptly, if you 





find you ean’t use them. 


On the day you leave, release your 


room as early as possible. 





Hotel John Marshall Murphy Hotel 
Richmond Hotel William Byrd Hotel 


RICHMOND HOTELS, Ine. 
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VEA Participates in Classroom 


Teachers’ Conference 


by ANTOINETTE PooL 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA 


HANKS for the opportunity 
of representing you, the class- 
room teachers of the Virginia 
Education Association, at the Sev- 
enth Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, held in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, December 27-28, 
1946. 

One hundred and fifty dele- 
gates from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia at- 
tended this inspiring conference. 


Our Regional Director, Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett, with her fellow 
Kentuckians were genuine thor- 
oughbred hosts and hostesses. 


We galloped into ‘‘A Program 
of Action” and raced two full days, 
learning what other states in our 
region are doing. Sharing with 
them copies of our new Handbook 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and copies of the VEA’s 
“A Handbook for Welfare Com- 
mitees,”’ “‘A Manual for Public 
Relations Committee,’ and “A 
Handbook for Local Education 
Associations.” 

Two informative panels— 
Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations and Developing Finer 
Human Relations — proved both 
helpful and challenging. (Copies 
of these may be obtained from the 
NEA Headquarters for your use 
too. ) 

‘These workhorses enjoyed many 
treats, such as that famous Ken- 
tucky ham at the’ Tea given by 
the K.E.A., tour of Blue grass— 
horse farms, and Man of War. 

Special music by the Henry Clay 
High School String Quartette and 
Choristers — Group singing and 
charmettes from Lafayette High 
School. 


Reports of National committees 
by members from Florida, West 
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Virginia, and North Carolina; 
NEA—its activities and program 
by our Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Hilda Maehling, and our President 
Mary Titus; “Across the country 
race with Classroom Teachers,” 
were enthusiastically received. 

Discussion Groups raced to eval- 
ulate the worth of these workhorses 
who finished just in time for the 
Big Race, The Conference Ban- 
quet, ““‘A Program of Action for 
the South.” 

The South spoke through 
Youth — Teacher —— Parent—Ex- 
ecutive and the race was won by 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director, 
Rural Service, NEA, that dry wit 
from Arkansas. 








Book Week at Farmville High 
School. The Junior and Senior Eng- 
lish classes under the sponsorship of 
the English instructor, Mrs. Lucille 
Dahl, prepared an exhibit around the 
theme, “‘Books are bridges to the realms 
of imagination”. This display con- 
tained original creative work such as 
poems, essays, and short stories. There 
was also one original one-act play. 
Such books as Literary England, Bar- 
rie’s Peter Pan, Maeterlinck—The Blue 
Bird, and Hudson — Green Mansions 
were shown. There were also books 
of poems, and plays belonging to the 
library. One oil painting done by one 
of the seniors was on display. 











Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
Parker and C, Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $1-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national 





to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


org i 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 











YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Legislative Committee. The 
Newly-appointed Legislative Commit- 
tee met at the headquarters office on 
January 6, following the Governor’s 
message to the Special Session of the 
General Assembly, and continued in 
session for several days. They drafted a 
statement to the Governor and to the 
General Assembly as quoted on editorial 
page 205 of this issue. In support of 
this statement, they have been assisted 
by local associations, civic and busi- 
ness clubs, and other interested or- 
ganizations and individuals in enlist- 
ing the aid of representatives in the 
Legislature. 

This action was in keeping with de- 
cisions made at a joint meeting of the 
Legislative and School Finance Com- 
mittees on December 19 at which it 
was decided to (1) concentrate on in- 
creased State aid for teachers’ salaries 
only, although other requests had been 
made for inclusion as part of the VEA 
program for the Special Session of the 
Legislature, such as liberalization of 
retirement benefits, sick leave provi- 
sions, and increased salaries for teachers 
in State institutions of higher learning, 


as well as in the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind at Staunton, and 
(2) that the need had been sufficiently 
strongly presented to the Governor and 
that activity should now consist large- 
ly of encouraging local associations 
through school people and lay leaders 
to impress local legislators with the 
need for $6,000,000 for the current 
school year and on a continuing basis. 
To help with the presentation of in- 
formation, much material covering 
facts and figures on the situation was 
released by the headquarters office. 


Bath County Education Associa- 
tion had a delightful dinner meeting 
on January 14 at Fireman’s Hall, Hot 
Springs. Miss Mary Susan Revercomb, 

presided at the business 
which followed. Reports 
were given by the delegates attending 
District G meeting at Winchester in 
October, and also by those at the State 
Convention in Richmond at Thanks- 
giving. Superintendent Floyd S. Kay 
spoke on the superintendents meeting. 


president, 
meeting 


There was a general discussion on the 
salary increase question and the group 


passed a resolution thanking Governor 
Tuck for his interest and efforts to 
better conditions for teachers in the 


State. It was further decided to con- 
tact the local representatives in the 
General Assembly, as well as the Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors, seeking their 
support of the VEA program. 


Floyd County Education Associa- 
tion had its meeting on the morning 
of January 11 at the Floyd High 
School. The meeting closed with 2 
luncheon at which T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
VEA, spoke on “Current Legislation 
for Schools.” Mrs. Freeda H. Harter 


is president of this association. 


Loudoun County Education As- 
sociation held its mid-winter meet- 
Valley Methodist 
Church on January 16, beginning with 
Mrs. Jane 
Palmer, president, presided during the 


ing in Pleasant 


a dinner at 6:30 o'clock. 


program which consisted of musical 
numbers and an address by Joseph 
Bland, representative of a publishing 
There was also a timely 
discussion on “What Teachers Can Do 
to Help Relieve the Teacher Shortage.” 


company. 











Even the good things of life may 


be rough on somebody. That’s the 





a 





44 
Please 


make it 
brief!’ 


















way it is with lengthy calls on a 
te, party-line telephone. 


Here are three ways for every- 
body to get better service on a 
party line: 

1. Make each call brief. 

2. Try not to make a series of 
calls one right after another. 


3. Answer promptly when you 


hear your ring. 


Everybody is sharing over- 
worked telephone facilities these 
days. Good-neighbor manners are 
in style, and will earn you many 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 


thanks. 
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Roanoke Public Relations 
Committee Reports on American 
Education Week. Excellent results 
in the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week by the Roanoke Public 
Relations Committee have been re- 
ported by the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mrs. Reba D. Hash, who served 
as Director of Publicity for the co- 
sponsorship of American 
Education Week in Roanoke by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Roanoke City Education Association 
of Teachers, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and many civic organizations. 


operative 


Junior 


The newspapers were most coopera- 
tive with (1) editorials appearing in 
Times November 10, 


Sunday’s on 





stressing the importance of education; | 


an editorial 
News on “Education, the Hope of 
Democracy”; (2) a complete calen- 
dar of the day’s events in city and 
county schools (white and colored) ; 
(3) pictures and feature items in both 
morning and evening papers; and (4) 
programs given by each school, with 
the news items written by the pub- 
licity chairman of each school. 

The radio facilities were freely used. 
Station WSLS, carried spot announce- 
ments throughout the entire week and 
gave time for four 
plays. 
teen-minute program. 

The theatres carried for the week 


the American Education Trailer. 


The street cars carried the Amer- 
ican Education Week posters. 

Local stores were generous with 
their window space. Several stores 


included NEA mats 
paper advertisements. 

The Conference coop- 
erated generously by (1) including an- 
nouncements in their church bulletins; 
(2) calling attention to the Week at 
their Sunday services; and (3) lead- 
daily devotionals over Station 
WDBJ on the theme suggested by 
NEA. 

All Parent-Teacher organizations in 
Roanoke City and County had meet- 
ings; schools held Patrons’ Night, open 
house; many schools gave plays and 
others held assemblies with prominent 


Ministers’ 


ing 


civic leaders as speakers. 

These results were obtained through 
the effective organization of a General 
Policy and Planning Committee com- 
posed of members of the sponsoring 
civic and educational groups. A chart 
of this committee has been made, 
showing the various responsibilities. 
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in Wednesday’s World | 


fifteen-minute | 
Station WDBJ also gave a fif- | 


| 


in their news- | 





4054 Authorities... 





“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 





4054 of the greatest experts'in the major 
fields of knowledge have contributed to 
the 1947 printing of the continuously 
revised Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 
Britannica’s 24 volumes, its distin- 
guished editors have brought together 
enough of the sum of man’s useful knowl- 
edge to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 universi- 
ties, colleges and other scientific, cultural 
and educational institutions; scientists, 
engineers, writers, teachers, statesmen 
and other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. The 
Britannica contains: 38,000,000 words, 
26,445 large pages, 17,588 illustrations, 
736 maps, 500,000 index references. 


Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon avail- 
able, is a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 
nent men and women contributed 
its 1217 articles, 300 tables and 
charts, 400 illustrations. 896 pages. 
An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More 
than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres 
of influence, time zones. 2719 tables 
give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries 
and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 





BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


Designed especially for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 
for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
to help develop the ‘“‘look-it-up”’ habit. 





For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 177-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 








For Your Information 








“The American Competitive 
Enterprise System”, a new publi- 
cation of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, gives in brief, readable form a 
balanced description of the system; 
how it works, the relation between 
government and business and prospects 
ahead. It should be helpful as an in- 
troduction to the study of economics 
and to the general reader who wants 
to understand the fundamentals of the 
American economy. This study should 
be especially useful to the student or 
reader who wants to understand the 
broad outlines of this system as a 
whole, its nature and its system of in- 
centives. Copies may be ordered from: 
Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies are 10 cents each and quantities 
are available at a nominal cost. 


“The Virginia Rehabilitator”, 
published monthly by the Rehabilita- 
tion Staff of the Division of Rehabili- 
tation, State Board of Education, gives 






























encouraging reports of the work and 


results of vocational rehabilitation 


throughout the State. In a recent is- 
sue, Q. D. Gasque, Superintendent of 
Warren and Rappahannock Schools, 
states, “Our system of Public Educa- 
tion is fashioned primarily for those 
youth who are physically sound, but 
no system can ignore the physically 
impaired youth unless it is prepared 
to pay the price of such neglect. Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation has transformed 
many physically impaired persons from 
indigent, dejected, and purposeless in- 
dividuals into satisfied and useful citi- 
zens, proud of their accomplishments.” 


Portfolio for Intermediate 
Teachers is the fourth of a series of 
portfolios for teachers of children 
from nursery school through the in- 
termediate grades. It was compiled in 
answer to many requests from teachers 
who work with children from nine to 
twelve years of age and presents in- 
formation of practical help to all teach- 
ers, particularly to those returning to 
service after years away from the class- 
room and to young and inexperienced 
teachers. 

This particular portfolio is planned 


to interpret for teachers in the inter- 
mediate school the general philosophy 
of child growth and learning empha- 
sized in the previous portfolios. An 
attempt is made to point out significant 
factors in making school experiences 
contribute to the continuous and total 
growth of individual children and of 
groups of children. Backgrounds for 
understanding the psychological and 
physical development of children in 
this age group are included, together 
with ways of organizing school en- 
vironments and school programs to 
provide the best possible conditions for 
growth. 

The portfolio was prepared under 
the direction of Margaret Williams, 
chairman of the A.C.E. Middle School 
Committee, 1944-46, and is available 
from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201—16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Twelve leaflets. 
Price, 50¢—In lots of 25 or more, 40¢. 


— FREE BOOKS— 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING, is the best 
book selection and buying catalog published. 
Contains 6,000 titles for all ages, described and 
classified. Our Free Book offer is explained 
in detail on page 3. Send for your copy today! 
Absolutely free! 


FOLLETT BOOK CQMPANY 
Dept. 643—1255 So. Wabash, Ch'cago 5, Ill. 






















Books for the 


& 


Junior Literary 


Doubleday & Co,, Inc. 


Library — 


Living 


are sick 


in need. 


If your 


Guild |: 


A Friend In Need 


though our salary stops when we 


We would like to help you meet 
these expenses, and be your friend 


plan—participate in it. 
ask your welfare committee and 
association president to investigate. 


Central National Bank Bldg. 


Friend Indeed— 


expenses continue even 


or hurt. 


association sponsors a 


If not— 


R. T. Collins 


Group Supervisor 


Richmond, Virginia 


LAWRENCE R. O’BRIEN 


Virginia Representative 














Washington National Insurance Co. 


Executive Office, Evanston, IIl. 
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This completely equipped First Aid Room has been given the Purcellville 
School by the Lions Club of Purcellville as a memorial to Dr. Fred T. Hauser, 
whose contribution to the community was outstanding. The room includes 
bed, metal cabinets, with first aid supplies, chairs, basin and linens. Dr. 
Hauser’s widow, who serves the school both as clerk and nurse, selected the 
equipment for the room and assisted in completing the memorial, at the re- 
quest of the Lions Club. The memorial plaque shown on the wall at the right 


reads: 


“To The Memory of Lion Fred T. Hauser, M.D., 1903-1944. 


This 


First Aid Room Was Furnished and Equipped by Purcellville Lions Club, 


1946. 





All-Youth Program on “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting”. Eight stu- 
dents representing the high schools of 
the nation will be heard on “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air” in a 
special broadcast from Washington, 
D. C., on March 20, 1947. The pro- 
gram will be heard over the American 
Broadcasting Company network at 
8:30 p.m. EST. 

Four of the students will be selected 
as speakers. The alternates will ask 
the first questions from the audience. 


The topic of the broadcast is “Should 


Our Public Schools Educate for Mar- 
riage and Family Relations?” 

For the sixth year, the talent quest 
for student participants is being con- 
ducted for “America’s Town Meet- 
ing” by Our Times, national senior 
high school newspaper. 

Junior Town Meetings, held in thou- 
sands of school assemblies and broad- 
cast in more than a hundred commu- 
nities throughout the country, grew 
out of the first of these all-student net- 
work broadcasts. The Junior ‘Town 
Meeting movement was developed 
through the impetus provided by Our 
Times and the Junior Town Meeting 
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League—an organization of more than 
4,000 educators and broadcasters. 

Emphasis of the Junior Town Meet- 
ing movement is clear thinking and 
speaking based on a knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs and the active citizenship 
which results such practice. 
Most of the discussions originate in 
social studies classes. 

Further information about the tal- 
ent quest may be secured from Charles 
E. Martz, Editor, Our Times, Amer- 
ican Education Press, Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


‘ “ 

WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM! 
BEGIN $1,756-$3,021 A YEAR 

Teachers, you have a big advantage, because 
of your train'ng and education. Veterans get 
preference. . S. Government Positions pay 
$1,756 to $3,021 a year to start, with short hours 
and pleasant work Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E 60, Rochester 4, 
N. Y., for free thirty-two page book with list 
of positions for teachers. You will get full par- 
ticulars telling what to do to prepare for ap- 
pointment. 


from 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


on Bo RATE 














ICKNESS and accidents often 
accompany winter weather, 


but they don’t have to cancel your 
income . rob your savings. 
You can have complete financial 
protection against amy illness or 
injury for only a few cents a day. 
Membership in TPU assures you 
of prompt, generous payments 
just when you need them most. 
No matter which TPU Certifi- 
cate you own, it starts protecting 
you immediately. There’s no 
physical examination. It’s your 
“own” certificate ... not a group 
plan. Complete information will 
be sent to you with no obliga- 
tions. Mail this coupon today. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa, 


Please send me information about ‘‘com- 
plete’ protection, 


a 


aaa siscctitechaniadiieinillncestlientphittaction 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 














Your dependable guide to 


the finest in school equipment 


HE knowledge we have gained today! It’s packed with interesting, 
through years of specialized serv- useful information. And remember, 
ice enables us to be of real assistance you can depend on us for whatever 
in solving the school buyer’s many assistance you need! 
problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
cally. Send for our latest free catalog 





@eeeeceaeaeoeoeseceaeoanaeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee eees @eeeseeeenend 
ca 


American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 


American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 


@eeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeoeae eeceeee ae @eeeeeeeee seeeeeees 


American ENVOY 


pote ng nail Send, today, for our latest catalog 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributors for 


Auditorium Chair SCHSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSESESESE 
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Johnson’s New Language Series 





THE LANGUAGE WE USE 


Altstetter 
Baker ° Clark ° 


Introducing the following six titles 
for grades 3 to 8 


Book I—Words and Friends 
Book II—Plans and Discoveries 
Book III—Ideas to Share 
Book IV—Language for Living Together 
Book V—Skill in Language 
Book VI—Words in Action 


Martin 


W rite today for prices and details. 








Now ready for mailing: 


The Mammals of Virginia 


By JoHN WENDELL BaILey 


For 15 years Professor and Head of the Department of 
Biology in the University of Richmond, Virginia. 


An account of every kind of wild and do- 
mestic mammal, including man, known to have 
lived in Virginia within historic times, plus a list 
of fossil forms found within the Commonwealth. 
Thoroughly documented and indexed. 


The first book ever published on the mam- 
malian fauna of Virginia. December 1946. 
Written for biology students, laymen, teachers, 
scientists, game wardens, sportsmen and lovers 
of Virginia wildlife. 


i-xvi + 416 pages 99 illustrations 
Price $5.00 postage paid. 
To members of V.E.A. $4.00 


JOHN WENDELL BAILEY 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 











27 Willway Road, 


Richmond 21, Va. 














~ Glances at New Books 





by Puyius G. Brown 


The Mammals of Virginia, by JoHN 
WeENDELL Bamey, for 15 years 
Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Biology in the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Virginia. 
Published and for sale by the 
Author, 27 Willway Road, Rich- 
mond 21, Virginia. 99 illustra- 
tions. 432 pages. $5.00. (To 
VEA members $4.00.) 

This book is the first account of the 
furred animals of the land and sea, 
known to exist in this Commonwealth, 
with a list of the fossils from Virginia. 
It represents the results of some fif- 
teen years of the author’s accumula- 
tion of information on this impor- 
tant group of animals. 

The book contains 432 pages and 
is divided into 18 chapters. The first 
12 chapters are addressed to the lay 
reader, and tell us what mammals are, 
and where they fit into the scale of 
animal life; topography, climate, soil 
types, floral and faunistic areas of Vir- 
ginia, the history of Virginia mam- 
malogy, the geologic history of mam- 
mals, conservation of wild life, check- 
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list of Virginia mammals, gestation 

periods of some of the more common 

mammals, both wild and domestic, and 

a key to the orders and families of Vir- 

ginia mammals. 

Chapter XIV is the chief section 
of the book, and contains an account 
of each of the 130 kinds of recent 
Virginia mammals, belonging to 107 
species, representing 77 genera. 

The work is concluded with a rather 
complete bibliography of 787 titles, 
and a triple index; one for the fossils, 
one for the English names, and a third 
giving a cross index to the scientific 
names. 

This book was prepared especially 
for biology students, laymen, and 
teachers, but will find a hearty wel- 
come among the scientists, game 
wardens, sportsmen and lovers of Vir- 
ginia wildlife generally. 

Guidance in Number Work, Grades 
One and Two, by Woopy, Breen, 
and OverMAN. Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago. 

Guidance in Number Work, grade 
one and grade two, are professional 


books of a new and unusually useful 
type. Classroom application of a 
generality or of an educational prin- 
ciple that is discussed in professional 
literature cannot usually be independ- 
ently accomplished by the average 
teacher, certainly not by an inexperi- 
enced teacher; and she, after all, is in 
greatest need of help. The Guidance 
books are unique in that all discussion is 
so treated that transfer to class teach- 
ing is very easily accomplished. Step- 
by-step directions for classroom appli- 
cation of .the suggestions and of the 
recommended procedures make both 
guides extremely functional. The 
books are authoritative. They are not 
based on personal opinion but rather 
on reliable, concrete evidence and re- 
ports. All in all, the two guides mark 
a new departure in teacher helps and 
make a valuable contribution to num- 
ber teaching in grades one and two. 
Living Arithmetic, by Guy T. Bus- 
WELL, WimLiAM A. BROWNELL, 
gnd Lenore JoHN. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. Revised. 
Illustrated. Grade Three $1.08, 
Grade Four $1.08, Grade Five 
$1.12, Grade Six $1.12. 
The authors of Living Arithmetic 
believe that effective teaching of arith- 
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HERE’S WHY: 7hompson's larger size prints 
are obviously more popular with pupils! 


NE GLANCE at our 70mm con- 
tact photograph at the left above 


(approximately 3” x 4”) as com 

pared with the 35mm photograph 
shown at the right above (used by 
most school photographers) is proof 
a plenty why THOMPSON photographs 
are so popular with pupils. © 


* Our 20% means more 

Our price for this large 3” x 4” pic- 
ture is in proportion to the price 
usually asked for the smaller 35mm 
photo. This fact—plus the fact that 
the larger photographs are so much 
more popular—means that our offer 
of 20% to your school provides a very 
worthwhile increase in the funds your 
school receives. 


* Six prints—One enlargment 
With two attractive folders, are placed 
in our special printed envelope, which 
explains all the details to the pupil 


nui sizer Wh. R, THOMPSON & CO. Wrens 
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yOUtd LO. 
MEANS MORE 
MONEY FOR 


YOUR SCHOOL 


and parent. There is nothing on it to 
suggest a purchase. Also one print 
gratis, to the principal for school files. 


* Special group photographers 
Have been added to our staff visiting 
schools. This second photographer 
will specialize in Groups only, while 
the first photographer will specialize 
in Portraits. This combination re- 
quires less time out from classes and 
provides an even better quality of 
work. 


* Plan school photos now! 
The increasing demand for 
THOMPSON photographs—individuals, 
groups and for school records— result- 
ing from our years of quality work 
and modest prices, suggest that an 
appointment for your school be made 
at once. For details— 


Write « Wire or Phone—Collect 











PRINTED 
ANNUALS 


—complete from 
photographs to binding 


by Thompson 


Our huge plant in Rich- 
mond is fully equipped to 
complete the production of 
school annuals—printed or 
mimeographed—and we are 
happy to announce the ap- 
pointment of an Art Direc- 
tor who will gladly assist 
in producing effective lay- 
outs at no extra charge. 








RICHMOND a 

















metic in the elementary school de- 
mands emphasis upon the social use- 
fulness of arithmetic and upon the 
nature of the number system and the 
logical character of its organization. 
Because arithmetic is needed by chil- 
dren and adults in everyday life, they 
believe it should be taught so that 
children will sense its usefulness and 
be able to use it effectively. Hence, 
primary aims are development of in- 
sight, understanding, and meaning, 
rather than speed and mechanical skill. 
These books, revised editions, are scien- 
tifically planned to provide everything 
to make children see sense in arith- 
metic, to catch the real meaning, and, 
above all, to be interested in learning 
arithmetic. The illustrations are a 
real teaching aid. 


America—Land of Freedom, by Grr- 
TRUDE HARTMAN, CHARLES 
Bai, and ALLAN Nevins. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. Illustrated. 656 pages. 
$2.20. 

As the title implies, America—Land 
of Freedom emphasizes freedom and 
democracy. Every part of the Amer- 
ican story is related to this underlying 
theme. In a form that interests .and 
inspires children, the book shows the 
growth of democratic ideas, the spirit 
of freedom and responsibility that has 
characterized the American people 
from the first, the factors that have 
combined to form the American way 
of life. While this is primarily a so- 
cial history of the United States, ade- 
quate treatment is given to the rela- 
tionship between social conditions and 
political and economic events. It 
brings the American story down to 
1946 in a clear, straightforward style 
and will give children of the seventh or 
eighth grade an understanding of what 
it means to be an American—a sense 
of pride in their citizenship and a 
feeling of responsibility for upholding 
the ideals that have made America 


great. There are 212 illustrations. 


The Art Teacher, by PEDRO DELEMOs. 
The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester 
8, Mass. Revised. 384 pages. 351 
illustrations. $5.00. 

The latest completely revised edition 
of The Art Teacher comes as welcome 
news to all art teachers, whether their 
field of instructions lies in the pri- 
mary and kindergarten levels, the in- 
termediate grades, or junior high. It 
is also invaluable for the young artist 


in need of a guidebook for all kinds 
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of printings or for the teacher who 
wishes to maintain a consistently high 
standard of instruction with a mini- 
mum of lesson preparation time. All 
the material that proved so successful 
in the first four editions of The Art 
Teacher has been retained and a new 
section of 96 pages of illustrations 
added—a wonderful reference file on 
such subjects as bird in art, animal in 
art, tree in art, marine life, human 
figure, perspective, and many more. 





Boys and Girls of the Orient, by Mar- 
GUERITE ANN STEWART. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. $1.28. 

A Far East reader for the fourth 
grade, Boys and Girls of the Orient 
tells how children of five countries of 
the Far East — China, Japan, India, 
Java, and Soviet Asia—live, with holi- 
days they observe, what they think 
about, and what they do with factual 
accuracy in charming narrative style. 
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ORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 










































































Educational Films 


For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 

The diagram above shows sug- 

gested placement of chairs and 


projector in terms of screen 
width. 


For avoiding interference from 
light leaks 

At right is a suggested room 

rearrangement by which you 

might prevent light from shin- 

ing directly into students’ eyes 

or onto screen. 


Then here are three other tips 
you may find helpful, too— 


1. Securing cords along walls 
to prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in cor- 
ner to decrease echoes. 

3. Locating screen away 
from door to lessen disturb- 
ance from late arrivals. 








6 X SCREEN WIDTH 


These suggestions are based 
upon recent professional studies 








Projection Hints for Users of 


Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 
greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 


ZG 


x 





of the classroom film and its 
use as an integral part of the 
regular school curriculum. For 
further suggestions, if inter- 
ested, you might get in touch 
with your local director of vis- 
ual education or with any of 
the companies now producing 
these classroom films. 





We hope the foregoing ts helpful to 

you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 


AB-109 
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Movies That Teach, by Cuartes F. 
Hosan, Jr. The Dryden Press, 
New York 16, N. Y. 189 pages. 
$2.50. 

What can educational institutions 
learn from the experience of the Armed 
Forces with motion pictures? The 
author, an authority on audio-visual 
instruction, analyzes the problem on 
the basis of his own service in the 
Armed Forces during World War II. 
Movies That Teach is a comprehen- 
sive explanation of the epoch-making 
changes in educational movies during 
the last five or six years. Three chap- 
ters present a factual analytical ac- 
count of the scope and extent of film 
use in war-training (with particular 
attention to the Army’s films for 
orientation, emotional conditioning, 
information, and instruction). Four 
additional chapters analyze the impli- 
cations of this critically important war 
experience, with respect to schools, col- 
leges, churches, and adult education 
programs for the postwar era. 


The Southern Study, by Franx C. 
Jenkins, Druzm1a C. Kent, 
VERNER M. Sims, and EuGENE 
A. WATERs. 


This is a report on the work of the 
Southern Association Study in Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges, prepared at 
the request of the Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research by 
former members of the staff of the 
Study. The principal purpose of the 
report is to present a statement of the 
nature and purpose of the Study, its 
methodology, and some of its major 
outcomes, as they were understood by 
the staff, together with the implica- 
tions of these outcomes for Southern 
education. 


Viaje De Negocios, by J. H. ARJONA. 
American Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 229 pages. 

The phrase, “Business is business’’, 
has no meaning south of the Rio 
Grande. Life and business are not mu- 
tually exclusive; on the contrary, they 
coexist harmoniously. So, in Viaje De 
Negocios, Spanish and commercial 
Spanish interlock to form a textbook 
which can be used in any Spanish class 
beyond the elementary level, whether 
the student is interested in acquiring 
further knowledge of the language or 
an introduction to the more specialized 
field of commercial Spanish. It is based 
on a vocabulary practical for all types 
of business undertakings. 
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Joseph Jenkins Roberts 


(Continued from page 278) 


in 1848. He served in this high 
office for four terms of two years 
each. Refusing a fifth term, he 
retired from governmental life for 
a period of twenty-four years, only 
to be returned to the presidency in 
1872, to serve until his death in 
1876. 

But the long years of vacancy 
as president of the nation meant 
for Roberts only as long a period 
for activity as the president of 
Liberia College. Founded (on 
paper) by the legislature in 1851, 
the institution was assigned to 
Roberts immediately upon his re- 
tirement from the presidential of- 
fice in 1856. His was the task of 
first securing buildings and equip- 
ment for the college. Then after 
it was formally opened in 1862, 
he served as its head and as a pro- 
fessor until his death. Thus during 
the last four years of his life’s ca- 
reer he was a dual president—of 
the college and of the nation. 
Working against heavy odds, his 
institution, the capstone of educa- 
tion in Liberia, was attended dur- 
ing his administration by three 
hundred students in the prepara- 
tory department, sixty in college, 
with only nine of these finishing 
with the bachelor’s degree. As in 
the Southland of the United States 
at the same time, college education 
in Liberia was then in its infant 
stage. 

Into a discussion of the nu- 
merous problems of. statecraft 
which faced Roberts as first presi- 
dent of Liberia the writer in this 
short article can not enter. It is 
sufficient to note here that his 
tasks were so well performed that 
the citizens of this country today 
hold him in the same high esteem 
as Americans hold George Wash- 
ington, that is, they style him the 
father of his country. 














IN GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK, 
there’s a half pint of nourishing 
cream at the top of each quart 

with valuable milk solids 
throughout! EXTRA ENERGY! And 
. a most delightful beverage! 


\Vircina 
DAIRY CO. 


1810-18 West Main Street 
Richmond, Va. 











IS PHOTOGRAPHY 
YOUR HOBBY? 


The VIRGINIA JOURNAL will pay $1.00 
each for acceptable photographs for 
illustration. A credit line with the 
name of the photographer will be used 
with each photograph. Address all 
pictures to 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


401 N. NINTH StT., RICHMOND 19, VA. 
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School Boys Here 
Asked to Fight 
Forest Fires. 


PINE TOP 
SOLDIERS 


a. 





All school boys and girls of this 
section are being appealed to on 
forest fire prevention this fall, 
winter and spring by the Southern 
States Forest Fire Commission, 
Inc., and co-workers. Forest fire 
warning stickers and posters have 
been sent to the Elementary 
School here to be posted in dif- 
ferent woodland sections to help 
advertise the campaign on forest 
and wild life protection. 


+o 




















*& In 1941, there were 93,398 school buses operating in the United States. There were 
only 15,084 school buses made during the war years of 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
and, of course, many completely wore out or were diverted to other uses. Today, 
there are less than 83,000 . . . about 80% of which are more than seven years old. 

40,000 to 45,000 new buses are needed to bring the nation’s school bus system 
“up to par”. .. BUT the pre-war capacity of the entire school bus industry was only 
about one-fourth that number—and the steel mills have allocated materials based on 


pre-war consumption. 


Obviously, three-fourths of those who want new school buses in 1947 will not get them. 


That means, if YOU need new buses, it would be wise to start planning —NOW! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA BAKER SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 
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as Consultant. 





State-adopted in Virginia 


READING for INTEREST 


While familiarizing the child with the best of past and present 
juvenile literature, this basal series enables him to achieve 
maximum reading success through sound organization and a 
vocabulary scientifically controlled for growth. Prepared by 
outstanding authors, educators, and illustrators with Paul Witty 


WINGS for READING 


A beautiful and inviting reader by CAROL HOVIOUS and 
ELGA M. SHEARER, especially planned to help children 
of seventh grade ability to acquire the essential basic read- 


ing skills. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
180 Varick Street 

















New York City 14 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 
Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health for elementary classes. 
Teacher’s Manual outlines pro- 
gram and provides helpful dia- 
gram showing proper technique 
for toothbrushing; Cardboard 
Model of a Set of Teeth for 
demonstration; Class Hygiene 
CP ee 
USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue | 
| 


254. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
| _ Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
| 3¢ is enclosed for each item 
| checked. 


| 25a. 26a. 27a. 28a. 29a. 30a. | 


| Name 


fa i <, Saeee 

| BE, Scie dive. tidied: tan ye State...... | 

| | ee a ee 
School address................ 
Enrollment: Boys... .. Girls..... 


28a. 





Check-Up Record; Individual 
Dental Certificates; and Giant 
Class Certificate in addition to 
basic wall chart, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 

A Descriptive Folder on Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films New 
Slidefilm (filmstrip) Series, de- 
veloped from motion pictures 
which gives an element of move- 
ment to the filmstrips. Two se- 
ries for the Elementary grades 
are available: one on Regional 
Geography—The United States 
and the other on Children of 
Many Lands. 

Catalog of Teach-O-Films Strips 
for use in Elementary Schools, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 
A sample Teaching Guide, as 
prepared for each Filmstrip, will 
be furnished with the catalog. 
Workbook for use with Web- 
Dic- 
tionary contains exercises which 
will be helpful in introducing a 
study of the dictionary. The 
exercises suggested will give 
pupils practice in finding cor- 
rect spelling, pronunciation, etc. 


Copies of the Workbook will be 


ster’s New International 


furnished for each member of 
the class if quantity desired is 


indicated. 


29a. “Guide to Good Reading” is a 
catalog of the best books for all 
ages. Contains 6,000 titles, de- 
scribed and classified. 

30a. Teacher’s Manual, for a study of 


railway transportation for pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. 
Contains pictures with stories 
from the early trains to today’s 
modern trains. 


A Report on the State Con- 
ference of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, which 
was held at Natural Bridge Hotel 
on October 30 and November 1, 
is now available from the State De- 
partment of Education. This bul- 
letin covers the problems and find- 
ings of the nine committees which 
worked on problems of their choice 
under the leadership of chairmen 
selected from the group of super- 
Representatives from the 
colleges in Virginia, superintendents 
of schools, and staff members of the | 
State Department of Education par- 
ticipated in the committee work. 


visors. 
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No. 41 
Seat—Height—17" 
Price—L.O. $1.88 
SFB—$2.08 








No. 141S 
Seat—Height—17°’ 
Price—L.O. or SFB—$2.92 


Manufactured of Plain Oak 
School Brown or Light Oak Finish 
Cross Back Slats Steam Bent 
Framed Slat or Leatherette Padded Seat 
Securely Braced 


These chairs designed to meet the 
demand for comfortable substan- 
tial, medium-priced wood folding 
chairs. Note particularly the 
steam-bent back slats securely 
riveted and screwed to the heavy 
back posts. The seat is of maxi- 
mum size, assuring comfort to 
allusers. Made from that “tough 
Virginia Oak”, this chair is equal- 
ly suitable for Church, Club 
Room, Auditorium, Mortuary or 
School. 


Note that it folds completely 
in the heavy back post, thus re- 
quiring only a minimum of space 
for storage. 





No. 142K 
Seat—Height—14” 
Price—L.O. or SFB—-$1.79 





*  *’ THE BRUNSWICK LINE *« *x 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 


To Suit Any Needs You May Have 





No. 142 
Seat—Height—17”’ 
Price—L.O. or SFB—$3.12 





No. 142K 
Seat Height—12” 
Price—L.O. or SFB—-$1.79 
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OUR ENVIRONMENT 
S HOW WE USE AND CONTROLIT 
* Qa) es 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: 


How We Use and Control It 
Victory Edition, 1946 
Wood and Carpenter 


Just published. The most popular text in Gen- 
eral Science gives special attention to the pic- 
turesque developments of science which appeal to 
young students — jet propulsion, globe-girdling 
planes, radar, loran, sonar, electronics, atomic 
power, penicillin, radiant heating, better foods. 
The Victory Edition radiates confidence in the fu- 
ture at a time when such confidence is needed. 
It emphasizes the positive, constructive nature of 
science as a servant of the peaceful arts. 


New in 
Subject-Matter—Diagrams—Pictures 








NEW POSTWAR 


Textbooks in 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


and 


a ena CHEMISTRY 
WOOD AND CARPENTER 


‘a : AL | 
LEMENTS OF 
CHEMISTRY 


BROWNLEE - FULLER: HANCOCK SOHON WHITSIT 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


1946 Edition 


Brownlee and Others 


Published in August, this, the most widely used 
of all texts in the field, is the latest and most at- 
tractive work in High School Chemistry. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date in every aspect, and is written 
so as to make Chemistry as clear to the beginner as 
to the adept, as interesting to the pupil who takes 
it for ““general education” as to the avowed future 
chemist. It is equipped with scores of unbelievably 
effective white-on-black diagrams, the newest de- 
vice for showing apparatus and processes. 


New Illustrations 
including 187 black-and-white diagrams 





Activity Workbooks in English for High School and Grades 


BETTER ENGLISH, Books I and Il 


By Proressor RicHarp A. MEapeE of the University of Virginia 


These books furnish a diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individ- 


ualized instruction. 


Pre-tests and end-tests for every unit. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Workbooks for Grades 3 to 8 inclusive 
By BuRLESON, CASH AND McCorKLeE 


This series depends for motivation upon the recognized day-by-day needs, in oral and written ex- 


pression, of the pupils themselves. 


It is designed to help the child help himself in the language sit- 


uations which arise in the course of his normal activities. 


Free Teachers’ Manuals 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11 East 36th Street 
W. Carl Whitlock 


Virginia Representatives 
Robert H. Douthat 


New York City 16 
John D. Richmond 





